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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


YUGOSLAV TRADE WITH EASTERN EUROPE, MONGOLIA, CHINA 
Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo-Croatian 19 Jan 83 p 3 


[Article by Anda Petrovic] 


‘Excerpt! The Worldwide Exchange of Goods Grows Constantly 

The structure of the exchange of goods between Yugoslavia and the countries 
mentioned corresponds to the interests, needs and possibilities of those who 
participate in the exchange. Since it develops according to the good list 
which are reconciled every year (except with China), the volume and value also 
correspond to the same criteria. If in some years a disturbance arises in the 
ideal balance, the partners endeavor to reconcile that in the subsequent years 
by increasing deliveries from the side in which the deficit arose. This manner 
or exchange, if it also has some weaknesses, has a positive side which prevents 
a large imbalance which otherwise brakes normal cooperation. This is, indeed, 
possible, and because the majority of these partners of Yugoslavia are at such 
a level of general economic development, a balanced eschange is also possible, 
taking into regard also the level of development of the Yugoslav economy, or 
even, the expressed complimentary elements in some branches of the economy. 


Unused Gas 


In an era of shortages of energy sources one would consider how to use everything 
to the maximum. There is, however, one "situation" which is not being exploited. 
An arrangement between our country and the Soviet Union concerning deliveries 

of natural gas by pipeline could to a significant degree alleviate energy 
shortages, especially in Serbia. But, the plan to construct a pipeline to the 
furthest consumers is not completed, so Serbia does not use all the amount it 


could. 


It is expected that the construction of the installation will be completed in 
the course of 1983 and that gas will fiow to those from whom it was intended. 
Indeed, one part of the gas, which Serbia has not used, is sent, as has been 
learned, to Slovenia. 


If we go through the countries individually, we will see that there are stable 
trends in the exchange of goods, although not equally with all countries. 








i neighboring country and the two economies know each other wel! 


:zh The geographical proximity is a very positive factor fcr the exchange 
tk is, but the growth in the last 2 years has not been satisfactory. Never- 
Thecess, 4 level is maintained which can be a good basis for progress when in- 
fivitdual weax<nesses and obstacles are surmounted and when exchange partners 


tind truly ‘oint interests, which are in harmony with the economic policies 
t their owa countries. The exchange of goods in 1982, when agreed upon de- 
liveries are completed, wil] amount to, according to estimates, around 39% 
niilron dt llars, of which Yugoslav exports will be !30 million and imports 


(7) aillion dollars. The greater part ot this deficit (which arose because 
t intervening imports) will be covered by greater converse deliveries and the 
exchange of services since relations in this sector are reversed. Nevertheless, 

i Sma.le.s payments deticit on the Yugoslav can be expected. It can, however, 
even be balanced this vear. It has already been agreed that the vclume of the 
exchange ot goods for 1983 will amount to 370 million dollars, which is balanced 
it 185 million for each pirtner. 

Hungary in 1952 was a very successful partner in the exchange of goods: tne 
total volume will amount to around 505 million dollars, of which Yugoslav 
exports will be 26) million, and imports 245 million dollars. And, this dif- 
ference i. balanced by other forms of eschange between the two countries, so 
that th. balance of payments can be expected to be equal. Five hundred seventy 
milli on dollars has been concluded for 1983, which is a noticeable increase. 
Yugcslav exports will amount to 290 million and imports, 280 million dollars. 
As is Known, the most stable part of this exchange is industrial cooperation 


which is not as numerous as it is lasting and stable. 


The German Democratic Republic is a partner with whom the exchange of goods is 
conducted through clearing house calculations. The latest estimates for 

iY82 indicate that the result will be 844 million dollars, of which Yugoslav 
exports will be 444 million and imports around 400 million dollars. A noticeable 
increase in deliveries from both sides to 1.017 billion dollars is predicted 

for 1983 Kecently, negotiators from the two countries concluded that Yugoslav 
exports would be 517 million and imports, 500 million dollars. The growth in 

the exchange of zgoads with the German Democratic Republic can best be explained 
by mutual confidence and the complimentary nature of some branches of the two 


councries' economies. 
Good will i Strengthened From Advertising 


Poland as an economic partner in 1982 could not offer that which in previous 
vears it could because of the known events and the economic state of the country. 
But, participants in the cooperation can, nevertheless, be satisfied because, 

with all the difficulties, a relatively high level was maintained, although 

lower than planned. Especia!ly, long-term dealings were maintained which 
confirm that they are a stabilizing factor for any economy. The exchange of 
goods for 1982 according to estimates, will amount to around 405 million dol- 
lars, in which Yugoslav exports will be 193 million and imports 212 million 
dollars. Planning organs and economists of the countries have paid great 


N 





C bom to the planning of cooperation anc the exchange ©: goods for 1 983 
! in be said that they have agreed that it will amount to around 5588 
m dollars. The protocol still has not been concluded, but there will 
vably not be greater exceptions. Deliveries must be balanced on both sides 
294 million dollars. 


| 


Romania, as one of the neighboring countries, can be, according to all, a sig- 


niticant economic partner. For now, that has not been achieved, really because 
ficulties which have arisen in recent years in good part in conjunction 
with the general world economic cecession. The Romanian economy has strongly 


telt rhis as is reflected in its business dealings with other countries. The 
exchange of goods with this country for 1982 will amount to around 220 million 
dollars of which Yugoslav exports will be 195 million and imports 115 million 


follirs. We do not dare neglect to say that economists from both countries 
nave endeavored to surmount many difficulties which have appeared in these 
years To the volume ot the exchange of goods have contributed compensation 


deiliags which were conducted in previous years and which were very useful for 
both sides due to payment deficits. Even in this case, the main exchanges are 
deliveries from industrial cooperation. It was agreed that in i983 the total 
exchange will grow to 381 million dollars. Agreements made at the end of 
December about overcoming the problems which arose last year, presage the 
possibilities that this growth will be realized. 


t 


USSR and Czechoslavakia: Small Growth but at a High Level 


The Soviet Union is the most significant partner in this group of countries 
because an expressly large volume of goods are exchanged with it. That is 
understandable because this country's need for imports is relatively the 
greatest, and so are the possibilities for exports. The two countries use the 
complementary nature of a greater number of economic areas very well and de- 
liveries have increased each year at high enough rates. It is estimated that, 
when the balance settled, the exchange of goods in 1982 will amount to 6.1 
billion doilars, for which Yugoslav exports will amount to around 3.1 biilion 
ind imporcs around 3 billion dollars. Besides machinery and equipment which 
ire the significant items in the deliveries of both countries. it is 
characteristic that the Yugoslav economy obtains from the Soviet Union some raw 
materials in large quantities such as oil, natural gas, coking coal, cotton 

and others. From our country to the USSR travel large quantities of goods for 
wide consumption - clothing, footwear, furniture and others. A noticeable 
chanze in the structure of the exchange of goods is not predicted for 1983 and 
even the growth which is planned, is "small" - only 200 million dollars. 
Naturally, it is small by percentage, but all the more real because it is an 
expression of the partner's real monetary needs. Deliveries from Yugoslavia, 
as is planned in the expectations of the protocol's conclusions, will be 3.25 
billion and from the USSR 3.05 billion dollars. 


Czechoslovakia is by volume of exchange another country in this group. Economic 
cooperation with this country grows every year and is developing to mutual 
satisfaction, although dealings in industrial cooperation are not sufficient, 

at least not to the extent that would be desired by and favorable to both 
countries. Last year, according to estimates, goods were delivered from both 
countries with 1.479 billion dollars, 745 million from Yugoslavia and from 


Czechoslovakia, 725 million dollars. 








The partners have already agreed upon an exchange in 1983 o1 1.5 billion 

Pobiars, ") million tor Yugoslav and 730 million dollars for Czechoslovak 
. , , , ' 

eXports yrince there are no problems which would hinder the agreement s 


realization, the traditional good cooperation is expected to continue. 


Yugoslavia has the smallest exchange ot goods with Mongolia ot all the countries 
in the group considered. Nevertheless, the exchange grows each year so that 
even now possibilities are gradually opened. The protocol concluded for 1983 
best demonstrates this: an exchange worth 7 million dollars is anticipated, 
balance 3 5 million which is 60 Jercent more than was anticipated for 1983 
by the long-term agreement for the 1981-1985 period. From the Yugoslav side 
tinished products are exchanged, while from Mongolia wil! be imported pre- 
lominately livestock products and various types of leather. This is of specific 
signiticince for our processing industry. 

Realizations ‘o Not Always Correspond to Predictions 

Albania in the last 2 years has become a significant enough economic partner 

of our country since the mutual exchange of goods has grown significantly. The 
volume realized in 1982, as estimates show, is 149 million dollars. Both sides 
have endeavored to maintain the predicted balance at 70 million dollars per 
countrs, but this has been disturbed by deliveries of electric energy to our 
conuncry trom Albania. It is expected that this will be equalized in the final 
dbilaneing and that the vear will finish with both countries in balance. The 
igreement for 1983 was "cautious": it is anticipated that each economy will 
deliver products worth 63 million dollars - a total of 126 million dollars 
which is under last year's realization, but - the amount realized in 1982 was 
greater than planned. If the interests and needs of the two economies demand, 


there need not be, of course, Limitations. 


The People's Republic of China has remained an attractive economic partner for 
Yugoslavia, although in recent years not all has gone as wished. Not entering 
into an explanation of the causes about which this newspaper has earlier writ- 
ten, if remoins for us to conclude that the interest of the partners in each 
Other has not slackened 


Taking int egard economic movements and measures which are born in China, 
as well vs the necessity to fundamentally study the needs and possibilities 
for Cooperation it is expected that the exchange of goods in subsequent years 
will ineresse, aithough there cannot be spectacular changes. The volume of 
exchange i' i: . is estimated, amounted to 93 million dollars, Yugoslav 
exports et million ant imperts 30 million dollars. This imbalance, hence, is 
i hindrance t the growth of exchange and when the partners discover how to 
export more trom China into our country, the exchange will probably develop 
mere quic«ly. Chins has an exceptionally well-developed light industry and 
insists upon the export of its products. Stores in our country are well 
supplied with them, but the Yugoslav market is not large enough to accept very 
large amounts Some raw materials further remain the subject of discussions 
between representatives of the two economies and it must be expected that in 
this and other tields mutually beneficial solutions will be reached. 


For 1983 the volume of the exchange of goods is planned for 270 million dollars, 
for Yugoslav exports around 200 million and for Chinese around 170 million 





follars However, the so-called indicative iists from which these sums come, d» 


pot mean also the acceptance of an obligation, but are only a list of pos 
sibilities toc which the partners should find joint interest. Of course, without 
some new measures and agreements of the two countries in their economies, a 
Significant growth in exchange cannot be expected. 


“cc the End or a Significant Experience 


Last vear was very significant tor Yugoslav foreign trade if the needs and tasxs 
ire kept in view that the country frees itself of its foreign obligations and 
that production is maintained on a norma! line. The exchange of goods with the 
socialist countries has obviously contributed enough to the realization of this 
goal to the highest possible degree. Therefore, even more significant 


a 


experiences were achieved in the course of this work. 


With a genera! view ot the course of the exchange of goods last year, we can 
distinguish some characteristics, besides those already mentioned. 


The circulation of goods impeded from one or the other side in Yugoslavia's 
trade with these countries was the result of payment difficulties, which, again, 
is the result ot disturbances in international trade in general. This 
phenomenon was especially expressed in exchanges with Poland and Romania. With 
the good will of partners, with the activization of all subjects, the problems 
ire, nevertheless, solvable and especially by the "breaking up" of the debts 

in order to free the area of new dealings in the new year. 


The second unfavorable characteristic which is not new since it was known 
earlier, are the transportation stoppages especially toward the USSR, through 
Hungary and Romania. Nevertheless, exporters have succeeded in finding solutions 
and have shortened the delays to an understandable degree, by using river and 
even sea and air transport. Previous experiences should serve dealings in the 
new year. Yugoslav exporters must keep this in mind at the time and not ignore 
the hindrance which has already so many times caused them difficulty. This is 
also one of the reasons why this year, there are so-called transit deliveries who 
which will take all January. That, however, of course effects the efficient 


beginning of the new business year. 


Last year was characterized by one unfavorable phenomenon - by the inability 

of partners to pay for goods received, but the solution for this was found in 
compensatory dealings. More agreements were issued in the Economic Chamber 

of Yugoslavia for such dealings to the value of more than 1.5 billion dollars 

in order to fulfill the obligations to deliver the expected goods to the buyers. 
This is, naturally, proof of the good will on both sides and is positive ex- 


perience for the given situation. 
Fmphasis on Stabilizing the Course of Exchange 


In Yugoslavia's exchange of goods with this group of countries, deliveries 
through industrial cooperation and specialization in production occupy a 
prominent position. There are outstanding examples of long-term and 
exceptionally successful cooperation, regardless of temporary and minor 





tficulties whic 1 but are also solved. Concrete cases demonstrate 


’ I is mainly stable when there are more arrangenents 


‘ 3h” ¢ 
mion in produ tion. For 1983 there are no new projects for the 
fanplishmen perative relations. Fxisting ones are to be maintained 
ind nertected, and that is the factor of stability which characterizes the 


econ mic relations with this group of countries in general. 


art the exchange of automobile parts with Bulgaria, the first 
t this «ind with this country, is considered to be very significant, but this 
is not the tirst cooperation in production. Projects are being negotiated 

It can be concluded that partners for now are 


which can bear good result 
not prepaced tor new investments, but are satisfied with the stabilization 


tT current arrangements. 


The only large dealings with a Yugoslav construction operative concluded is 
the gas pipeline in the Soviet Union, but it is of great value and 
h. prospects. Negotations are underway with partners in the USSR 
bout the c onstruction of some factoreis for light industry - for the processing 
ot leather and the manutacture of shoes, the production of furniture, the 


the Wire n 
| r 


Pe ad 


equipping ft tourist projects in the USSR as well as in some other countries. 
It shou’ ve expected that many of the negotiations will be successfully 
conel: ed which contribute to the exceeding of the agreed-upon volume of the 
exc! wt t vy xis 

21 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CEMA COOPERATION IN TRACTORS, AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY DESCRIBED 
Prague MEZINARODNI ZEMEDELSKY CASOPIS in Czech No 5, 1° < Py coS 


(Article by Eng 0. Dolezel, secretary of the Czechoslovak delegation in 
Sector 5 of the Permanent CEMA Commission for Cooperation in the Field of 
Engineering: “International Cooperation in Specialization and Collaboration 
in the Productic.. of Tractors and Agricultural Machinery") 


[Text] Problems of agricultural mechanization in the CEMA member countries 
are on the agenda of two CEMA organs, namely, the Permanent CEMA Commission 
for Cooperation in the Field of Agriculture and the Permanent CEMA Commission 
for Cooperation in the Field of Engineering, as well as of their task forces, 
such as the Permanent Task force for Agricultural Mechanization acting within 
the Commission for Agriculture, or Sector 5--Tractors and Agricultural 
Machinery--acting within the Commission on Engineering. 


The organs of the Agricultural Commission are dealing with the problems of 
agricultural technology and their solution. As long ago as the 1960's, organs 
for standard agricultural technologies were preparing the International 

System of Machinery (MSS) for Comprehensive Agricultural Mechanization in the 
CEMA Member Countries, which was further expanded and specif ed in the 
following period. For the 1971-1980 period, this system cons.sted of 29 
sections (technology or machinery systems) listing requirements for 724 basic 
types of machinery. Some of them have been further adapted for various 

soil, weather and economic conditions, so that the entire system contained 
1,746 units of machinery and equipment essential for comprehensive agri- 
cultural production (Polish People's Republic). Therefore, the CEMA member 
states--their agricultural sectors--are determining their national machinery 
systems. For the 1981-1985 period, experts of the CSSR Federal Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food established a national machinery system comprising 30 
sections (technologies) and containing 961 types of machinery and equipment 
for comprehensive mechanization of Czechoslovak agriculture. Annual needs 

for individual types of machinery and equipment for Czechoslovak agriculture 
range here from several units to several thousand units. For example, 28 
types of machinery and equipment are needed for the cultivation and harvesting 
of potatoes, of which 16,412 units are scheduled for delivery in the Seventh 


5-Year Plan. 


These limited data already show that with such an extensive selection and 
volume of machinery essential for Czechoslovak agriculture it is necessary 
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lived roduction tor the needs of severa] CEMA member countries. 


For that reason, in 1965 Sector 5 of the Engineering Commission began dealing 


wit rovblems of specialization in the manufacture of agricuitural technology. 
Tie first agreement on specialization in that area concluded for the 197l- 

i975 -eritod on 10 June 1972 contained 72 items of machinery. <A second agree- 
ent neluded in 1976 already contained 237 items of machinery, i.e., 262 
types of machinery, of which 85 machines were specially adapted for the CSSR. 
The development -°: tractors and agricultural machinery tollowed its own way 


in indiv:tJcal CEMA snember countries. Therefore, agreements on specialization 
nave listed, in the past as well as now, mechanization devices which may have 
een designated for the same agricultural operation but which have different 
technical and economic parameters; such machinery is not at all standardized 


and thus, every unit of such machinery requires an enormous amount of spare 


parts which cannot be used in any other similar machines; for that reason, 
mass production of modules and components suitable for more than one type of 
machinery could not even be considered, mush less organized. This is not 

miv a pecblem on the international scale but also a problem for the mani- 
tacturers of agricultural technology within a given state. These issues 

Wor; require a separate article, but to put it briefly, this situation stems 


m poor coordination of the technical development within zach of the CEMA 
member states as well as among the CEMA member states, from certain rivalry 
among the designers in various factories (this applies also in international 
relations), from insufficient economic pressures, from underestimating the 
other partner's capabilities and frequently also from indifference and 


interior standards of normalization, supply of information, and so on. 


Here we come to the second main task which is now being solved in Sector 5 of 
the Commission on Engineering. In the mid-1970's, experts and representatives 
of the countries in Sector 5 concluded that so long as tractors and agri- 
cultural machinery would be developed on the basis of joint technical 
issignments which would include requirements of the agriculture in several 
CEMA member countries or even of all member countries, advanced machinery 


‘ es 


would be designed according to world standards and thus, it would become 
apable of computing; it would be manufactured in several modifications, 
1ighly standardized and suitable for various soil and weather conditions of 
the interested countries. This will offer preconditions for mass production 
and tacilitate the manufacture of standard modules and components as well as 
efficient specialization and collaboration in the production of tractors and 
agricultural machinery. For that reason, agreements on scientific technical 
cooperation of the CEMA member countries in designing tractors of 6 through 
2O KN traction categories and systems of machinery for the cultivation, 
harvesting and postharvest processing of grain, fodder crops, potatoes, 
sugar beets and corn were concluded in 1974-1976, and for the 1981-1985 
period also contracts for designs of machinery and equipment for mechanized 


operation in Livestock production. 


Agreements on scientific technical cooperation for the 1976-1980 period 
contained 2/7 cooperation projects in tractors, 7 cooperation projects in 














machinery for the cultivation, harvesting and post-harvesting processing of 
grain crops, 8 cooperation projects in fodder crops, 14 cooperation projects 
in cultivation of potatoes, 6 cooperation projects in cultivation of sugar 
beets, and 4 cooperation projects in corn. 


In individual cooperation projects, the entire system was managed by the 
Council of Commissioners representing the parties to the contract and by 
meetings of experts of the engaged countries. A principal coordinator 
assigned for each topic (agreement) coordinated the work of individual pro- 
ject coordinators. These coordinators supervised the work of the problem- 
solvers in individual projects of cooperation. When organizing this system 
of work, representatives of individual countries followed the idea that there 
always will be one project coordinator and several problemsolvers who would 
also become potential manufacturers specializing in highly standardized 
machinery (if several modifications are developed for various conditions of 
operation and economy) and that they will consistently share in division of 
labor and cooperation in production with the objective that they will supply 
these products for agricultural needs not only in their own but also in 
other interested countries. The machine or machines were always developed 
on the basis of an agreed-upon standardized technical assignment which 
respected the interests of all involved countries. 


As a rule, good and progressive ideas suffer from certain "childhood 
diseases" and therefore, thus far this effort has failed to meet with success, 
in spite of the best intentions to achieve some specialization not only in 
production but also in researcn and development [R&D] so as to curtail the 
diffusion of R&D capacities to an enormous amount of problems. Again, the 
underlying reason is the unhealthy ambition of certain R&D experts who often 
still cannot think economically, with their rivalry and their underrating 

of the work of others, etc. Of course, there are additional factors, such as 
different standards of manufactured technology, wages and salaries, prices 

of materials, overhead and so forth, so that the price range of the same 
product manufactured according to the same documentation is from 100 to 500 
percent. If we could manufacture a certain type of machinery under ideal 
conditions in our country for 100 percent, but if we had to pay 300 to 500 
percent of the original price for its import, that machinery would thus 

cease to interest our agriculturalists, because the costs of the resultant 
agricultural production would be slightly raised, and then there might be 
some justification for the technical development to design and manufacture 
all such equipment in our country. Nevertheless, neither the R&D base nor 
the production base of any of the CEMA countries can undertake such an amount 
of work. Therefore, the only solution is real division of labor, from the 
beginning to the end, with gradual rapprochement of the factors affecting the 
final price of the product. This program was started in Sector 5 of the 
Commission on Engineering, but it must be consistently followed and it must 
eliminate efforts frequently reflected in the fact that there are as many 
diverse products and as many specializing countries as there are problenm- 
solvers. At the same time many of those countries produce the machine only 
to provide for (cover) the needs of their own agriculture. 
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16. Potatoes 

17. Sugar beets 

18. Textile crops 

19. Vegetables cultivated in fields 
20. Vegetables cultivated in hothouses 
21. Tobacco 

22. Orchard fruit cultivation 

23. Viniculture 

24. Hops 

25. Cattle raising 

26. Hog raising 

27. Sheep raising 

28. Poultry farming 

29. Rabbit raising 

30. Amelioration 

31. Agricultural transport 

32. Soil treatment 

33. Fertilization 

34. Plant protection 

35. Comprehensive equipment and modules 
36. Total 


A similar situation is evident in other systems of machinery. Data shows that 
developed machinery is inciuded in multilateral agreements on specilization 
and therefore, this task has been fulfilled, with some minor exceptions 

when either the development could not be completed on schedule, or when during 
the development other countries had lost interest in such devices for 
mechanization due to changes in agricultural technology or for other reasons. 


Still, the number of specializing countries and actual exporters is aston- 
ishing. If we consider that specialization in production is advantageous if 
1 to 3 countries specialize in the same product, we may see that 164 such 
types of machinery are listed for the 1981-1985 period, which means that from 
4 to 9 countries specialize in the manufacture of the remaining 96 types of 
machinery, 6 countries each specialize in the manufacture of 20 types of 
machinery, 7 countries each specialize in 8 types, and 8, or as the case may 
be, 9 countries specialize in the manufacture of 1 type. However, this is no 
longer specialization of production but rather legalization of the status 

quo in production. The situation is even worse because in these instances 
units of modules and components of the machinery are not standardized and 
thus, all manufacturers make their machine for the same purpose but with 
different technical economic parameters. If the international testing system 
were functioning properly and if objective evaluation tests were conducted 
with international participation on the basis of approved standard testing 
methodology, it would be clearly demonstrated which machine is the best and 
better results comparable with world analogs would be achieved in the system 
of some modules for a machine. Naturally, the engineers would have to eschew 
blind "patriotism" and bear in mind societywide interests or the interests of 


the whole community. 


The overall situation in specialization and collaboration in the production 
of tractors and agricultural machinery for the 1981-1985 period is presented 





n the numerator always expresses the number of specialized 
eMs to the credit of a given CEMA member country and the last column in 
expresses the number of specialized items within the given agri- 

technology, while the denominator expresses the number of exported 


c? table 
Cural 
pecialized items of machinery. 


The table documents export of only 1 of 110 items of machinery specially 
adapt for the Socialist Federal Kepublic ot Yugoslavia, only 13 of 135 
items tor the Rumanian Socialist Republic, etc. This situation may be 


explained by the tollowing causes: 


1. According to the agreement on specialization, the nonspecializing country 
has no right, even it it intended to provide for its own needs, to manufac- 
ture any machine in which another country specializes. This means that if 

we would want to manufacture, for instance, a tractor of the 50 kN traction 
category, of which we need a very limited number of units annually, we must 
either specialize in its manufacture or the specializing country may penalize 


us. 
2. Some »roducts which are absolutely essential for our agriculture fre- 
quentl, require considerable space (such as cages for poultry farms or 


automatic sheat collectors), however, importing them assembled would mean in 
fact to transport air on the railroad, and therefore, we prefer to manu- 
facture them in our country. 


3. A serious reason stems from the price range since we must pay much more 
for the same imported machine than one that would be manufactured in our 
country, and thus, we are forced to specialize, although in terms of mass 
production this undertaking does not interest large enterprises, although 
this kind of production may be interesting for various state tractor stations 


or enterprises of local economy. 


4. Occasionally we must manufacture machinery because of the balance of 
payments which would be further aggravated by imports from a specializing 
country. A solution must be sought in the balance of payments from state- 


wide and not sectorial viewpoints. 


>. Certain machinery or equipment is manufactured because the specializing 
country is unable to supply that particular machinery with required technical 
economic parameters, although it manufactures analogical machinery, but with 
interior parameters. 


6. The capacities ot the specializing country cannot satisfy every demand 
from nonspecializing countries and hence, duplicate manufacture. 


7. A major role is played by the lack of discipline of the specializing 
countries and thus, the nonspecializing country is often left to the tender 
mercies ot the specializing country as concerns the volumes, schedules, 


quality and price of the products. 








There may be some other reasons, however, all of them reflect the facts 
presented in Table 1 and the tact that we are specializing in 265 machinery 
items of which no more than 164 are subject to mutual exchange of goods. 
The above indicates that there are many hidden resources, problems and 
difticulties of objective as well as subjective nature in specialization of 
the production (because one can hardly speak of collaboration in the pro- 


duction thus far). 


In 1953, new work will begin on the program for specialization for the 1986- 
1990 period, and production programs of enterprises must be outlined and 
reviewed even now from the viewpoint of their efficient introduction in 
international socialist integration. 


un 13 to 17 July 1981, experts met in Frunze, USSR, to discuss a proposal 

tor technical assignments of machinery units for compressing hay and straw 
into giant 500 kg bales. At the same occasion, they dealt with problems of 
division of labor in the development and production of modules for its 
operating model and tor its prototypes in 1982-1983. On the basis of initial 
technical documentation concerning compressors of such giant bales, the 
participants agreed to prepare and deliver for testing free of charge the 


following: 


Hungarian People's Republic--signal systems, propeller shafts, and main 
scaler for the machine, which will be unified with other machinery manufac- 


tured in the Hungarian People's Republic; 


GDR -- the travel section of the pickup baler, inciuding the pneumatic brake 
system and tying mechanism which is unified with other machinery manufactured 


in the GDR; 


USSR -- all other modules and components which are unified as much as possible 
with other agricultural machinery. 


It is presumed that even the mass production which will follow will make it 
necessary to assemble the final product in two or three countries from 
modules and components made in the above-mentioned countries. That is the 
tirst step in this area, if we discount the long tradition of collaboration 
in production between the CSSR and the Polish People's Republic. Obviously, 
the 33rd and 34th sessions of the CEMA will issue their decisions on the 
basis of such an approach and organization of joint agencies for the con- 
struction of essential agricultural machinery. That is the only possible way 
facing the competition of products made by foremost capitalist companies 

and of resolving the problems of the comprehensive mechanization program of 
socialist agriculture in the CEMA member countries. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


RESJLTS OF 1952 NATIONAL PLAN FULFILLMENT REPORTED 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 29 Jan 83 pp 1,3 


[Report by the Federal Office of Statistics: "Report on the Development of 
the National Economy and Fulfillment of the State Plan in the CSSR in 1982"] 


[Text The implementation of the social-economic program approved by the 
l6th CPCZ Congress continued, under much more demanding conditions, in 1982. 
The planned slowdown of the economic gro ‘th created prerequisites for the 
adapt..cion of the economy to the new, more complex situation, for maintaining 
the valance in its main areas. In comparison with 1981, the national income 
increased Kcs 18.5 billion and the social product Kcs 67.5 billion (at 
current prices). The principal objectives of the state plan were achieved--to 
maintain the citizens’ living standard and social securities, and to secure a 
balance in the external economic relations. This was facilitated by the 
further expansion of economic and scientific-technical cooperation with the 
CEMA countries and above all with the USSR. 


The effort to lead the national economy to the road of intensive development 
was reflected in the continuation of positive tendencies of the first year 
of the Seventh Five-Year Plan in efficiency, particularly by the reduction 
of material and total production costs, increased returns and profits in 

the economic organizations. Consumption of fuels, energy and metals was 
reduced by the implementation of state goal-oriented programs. The conserva- 
tion was tavorabl, affected by the fulfillment of tasks resulting from the 
CSSR government resolution on the economy program during the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan. The development of efficiency was positively affected by the 
application of principles of improved planned management systems of the 
national economy which, however, were not consistently observed everywhere. 


The results were achieved thanks to the workers' activity and initiative, 
organizational effort of party and government organs, and support of trade 
union, youth and other mass organizations. 


The economy successfully coped with the smaller supply of crude oil and other 
imported raw and industrial materials, and the consequences of the poor harvest 
in 1981 were overcome. Despite these favorable tendencies, development in 

1982 also was marked by shortcomings which slowed down the economic growth. 
There was still little participation of science and technology in the 
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of economic potential, in more effective use of human labor, 


eneryvy and raw materials, in more efficient utilization of apital assets. 
A number of enterprises tailed to meet the plan targets, and the uneven 
plan tultillment duriny the vear continued. Reserves remain in a more 
rapid Map7 or oof the product mix and products" technical and econonic 
standards to ‘te requirements of domestic and foreign markets, and to the 
management st rds. 

Research and Development 


In research and development, which is currently one of the main factors in the 
successful achievement of the outlined economic program, we have succeeded 

in solving and introducing into production some significant research and 
development output, improving the innovation process, and increasing the 
technical standards and product quality. Overall, however, the practical 
provress of research and development was insufficient and did not correspond 
to the needs and give potential. 


In comparison to the previous year, the fulfillment was higher, but the 
average time for the solution of problems was still too long. The research 
and development tasks of the state plan of technical developments were 
fulfilled at 97.3 percent. Enterprise, VHJ, and branch research departments 
contributed their share. 





One ot the successful solutions in research and development were the 
integrated structures of active semiconductor devices which will make 
possible new applications in active components of electronic systems and 
savings in electric energy by users, unipolar circuits for microcomputer and 
information systems, enabling an increase in the technical standards of 
final products, particularly engineering systems for production of etylene 
from crude oil fraction up to 360 degrees Celsius, ensuring a transition 
from shortage gasoline fraction tc new materials and making possible an 
increase inthe export and production of bleached sulphate pulp by using the 


delignification effects of oxygen. 


About 93.3 percent of the output of the state technical development plant was 
implemented in practice. The fulfillment was higher than last year. Thus, 
tor example, production of industrial robots on the basis of electric drives 
was initiated as well as the production of an adjusted landing radar improved 
spindleless spinning machines. 


Based on the resuits of research and development, licences, inventions and 
suggestions for improvements, implemented in the industrial enterprises, 
5260,000 tons of standard fuel equipment were saved durine the past vear; 
savings in materials and raw materials were valued at Kcs 7.4 million, and 
relative labor savings were equivalent to 19.5 thousand units. 


Within the framework of the state goal-oriented program of rationalization 
of fuels and energy, an estimated 2.4 million tons of standard fuel 
equivalent were saved in industry, agriculture, construction, transportation 
and communications and by organizations manageed by the kraj national 
committee. 
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hare of new products in the total value of industrial products 
reased to lo percent, and the shareof pre ducts of high technical] 

mic Standard in the total value of industrial products amounted to 11.1 
percent. Despite the general improvement, however, the technical standard 
and quality of some products still did not meet the specified parameters in 
individual economic organizations. 


The Increased workers" initiative was reflected in larger numbers of 
inventions and improvement proposals, and also in the increase of their use 
value. The number of patent applications amounted to 8,393 which was 4.4 
percent more than in the previous vear. The number of improvement proposal 
applications increased to 334,000 which was 4 percent more than in 1981. 
Considerable reserves, however, still exist in the speed and flexibility of 
practical application of approved inventions and improvement proposals. 


The scope of scientitic-technical cooperation with the CEMA countries and 
particularly with the USSR further increased. Cooperation with the USSR 
focused on the expansion of production specialization particularly in the 
engineering industry, on the solution of problems of the securing and 
rational utilization of fuel and energy resources, as well as on other areas 
which are ot key importance for the rapid increase in the technical standard 


of the national economy. 
Capital Investment 


the restrictionof the investment scope and concentration of capital 
investment wradually created prerequisites for overcoming some long-term 
shortcomings in this area. A fundamental turnaround, however, was not yet 
achieved particularly in regard to observing the deadlinge set for individual 
construction stages and for completion of some important capacities. The 
total volume of investment work and deliveries excluding project "Z" 
[community self-improvement program] and private construction was 1.1] percent 
smaller than in 1981 (the plan had anticipated a 2.5 percent reduction) and 
amounted to Kes 138.7 billion including construction work in the value of 

Kes 77.3 billion and deliveries of machinery and equipment in the value of 
Kes 61.4 billion. The share of investments in national income was reduced. 


Investments were gradually oriented to the priority implementation of key 
structural changes particularly in the fuel and power sector, and to the 
implementation of state goal-oriented programs. Investments in the fuel and 
power sectors accounted for 37.7 percent of total investments in industry. 


In particular, the following capacities were gradulally completed and put 
into operation in the course of the year: three 210 MW units [bloky] in 

the steam power plant Prunerov; turbogenerators Nos 5 and 6 in the pumped 
storage hydroelectric power plant Cierny Vah; heat plants [teplarna] Brno 
North and Kosice I[1; additional turboaggregates [soustroji] in the compressor 
Stations of the transit natural gas pipeline at Velke Kapusany and Ivanka; 
capacities were expanded in the Maximum Gorki and Vrsany mines in SHD 

[North Bohemian Brownccal Mines] and Darkov Mine in OKC [Ostrava Karvina 
Mines]; coking oven [koksareoska baterie] No 14 in TZ Trinec [Trinec Iron 
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transportation in Jransporta Chrudim; integrated circuits at jiesia Piestanv; 
production of chipboards at Jihlava; meat combines at Chomutov and rrague- 
Cemovices Kunovice treezinyg plant; a 170,000 ton increase in the capacity oft 
trrain silose (8 vrain silos); 37.9 km of superhighway jdalnice;, and additional 
Sections of the North-South treewav [magistrala}| in Prague; reconstruction of 
the Ponprad-Tatry railwev station; relocation of the Usti and Labem-ieplice 
railroad track; telecommunication building at sbanska Bystrica; social welfare 
insticute at Janov in the Most okres; hote! at Most. intensive work cont inued 
on the construction of subwav tunnels in the total length of 8.6 kilometers. 


More prowress wis made on construction projects specitied as mandatorv tasks 
than on other projects; completion of capacities improved in comparison with 
the previous vear. Nevertheless, due to the still insufficient concentration 
oO! nmstruction and assembly capacities on these projects, some important 
Capacities were not put into operation on schedule. 


The excessive scope ot untinished projects as well as shortcomings in the 
territerial and desien preparation of some new projects are the main reason 


. * 


for not achieving planned progress in construction on several projects and 
this in turn atfected achieving planned parameter on the completed 


capacities. The shortcomings in capital investment are reflected also in 


the increases in the budget costs of projects under construction. 


The number of construction starts was almost 15 percent smaller in 1982 

than in [{9Rl. The regulation of construction starts contributed to the 
reduction of the excessive scope of unfinished projects and to the shortening 
of the average construction period. In comparison with the previous vear, 
the remainders of budyvet costs were reduced 8.1 percent. 


Indust rv 


The intentions of the state plan to increase industrial production even with 
limited inputs of fuels energy, motor fuels and other raw materials by 
the mobilization of internal reserves were essentially achieved. 


In comparison with 1981, industrial production volume in the centrally 
manayed industry increased 1 percent. The industry growth rate in 1982 was 
0.6 points higher than anticipated by the state plan. Gross production 
plan targets were surpassed Kcs 3.7 billion which r. presents 1.5 day's 
production. Some enterprises, however, failed to meet plan targets. 


The planned volume of adjusted value-added was surpassed Kcs 4 billion or 
1.6 percent. 


The production increases in individual industrial sectors varied in 

accordance with the countinuing implementation of planned structural changes. 
More rapid production increases were achieved in sectors with wider applica- 
tion of scientific-technological achievements. On the other hand, production 
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fr ihn sectors consui v] ye): re enerwvyv and more 
raw materials. The implementation of state goal- 
tfectively contributed to structural changes. Production 
l » lemme ntainy sl-oriented ograms increased much 
m1. the total value of! les [ the centrally 
re sed Cat comparal le wi ale prices) b\ Kes 3 billion 
iw State plan targets deliveries tor export, 
pita investment werc surpassed Kes 9.2 billion and 
ed 103.2 percent. The volume of deliveries for 
intries increased &.2 percent, and to nonsocialist 
nt. The deliveries of machinery and equipment for 
declined 9.2 percent, but the state plan had anticipated 
The planned volume of deliveries for domestic trade 
ercent 
lier-customer relations was adversely attected by the 
ianned tasks by some industrial enterprises and 


on ot the production to the requirements of the 


er incentives linked to the development of 
rs were favorably retlected in the comprehensive 


i] financial management. In comparison with 


a . . _* 
enterprises 


production costs were reduced more than anticipated by the 
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latively biegest reduction--1.4 percent--was attained in 
urn on expenditures and production assets were bigger 


ret 


he annual stage plan. 

timates, the engineering industry achieved a 3 percent 
in the consumption of ferrous metals and 3.5 relative 
However, the plan had 


r, 4.5-5.0 percent annual conservation of metals. 


nsumption of nonferrous metals. 


enterprises in industrial sectors increased more rapidly 
articular, inventories of finished products and unfinished 
The inventory turnover period lengthened, while the 


its shortening. 


mm adjusted value-added increased 3.4 percentage over 
the plan was fulfilled 101.1 percent. Labor productivity 
increased 0.5 percent. 


based 


uct ion 
1981, employment in centrally managed industry increase 
ind amounted to 2,662,000. 

f the working time amounted to 91.5 percent. 

d from 5.8 percent to 5.3 

the industrial worker increased 


ilization o 
overtime work was reduce 
shifts worked by 
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The tollowinyv results were achieved in individua] industrial sectors jin 
4 


Mi Le Pa In the fuel industrv, total ceal and lignite output amounted t« 
»¥9,000 tons, ind the state output plan was surpassed by 559,000 tons 


.? ercent,. 


t 


The surpassing of plan targets was made possible by the sel!-sacriticing 
effort and initiative of miners within broad socialist competition. it 

eas tacilitated in the surace mines also by tavorable weather toward the 

end ot 1982. The miners of ihe Ostrava-Karvina district surpassed the 

plan by 110,000 tons and miners of the Kladno district by 53,000 tons. The 
annual plan targets in brown coal output were surpassed by the largest margin 
in the Sokolovo district--1,037,000 tons. The workers in the Prievidza coal 
ind lignite mines surpassed the plan c(argets by 54,000 tons. The output plan 
was not completely tulfilled only by the North Bohemian coal! district, where 
miners, however, succeeded in reducing the shortfall of 1,446,000 tons in 
suutput at the end of September to 699,000 tons by the end of the vear. 


The removal of the overburden in surface mines considerably accelerated. 

Its total volume was 14,493,000 cubic meters bigger than in 1981. The annual 
plan targets were met 98.7 percent. The pace of removal accelerated toward 
the end of the year and this increased the volume of exploitable coal 


Geposits. 


fhe implementation of a number of measures in production and consumption 
contributed to the smooth flow of fuel and electricity supply to the national 
economy. Larger inventories of solid fuels at FMPE thermal plants [Federal 
Ministry of Fuels and Power] at the end of the year created conditions for 
smooth electricity supply during the first months of this year. The 

supplies of solid fuels tor the population was slightly bigger than in 

1981. 


Electricity production amounted to 74,703 million kWh and was 1.8 percent 
higher than in 1981. The production plan was fulfilled 101.3 percent. 
Production in the nuclear power plant increased 13.8 percent and its share 
in the total electricity production increased to 7.8 percent. Standard fuel 
consumption in thermal power plants was reduced from 386 gmp ‘grans of 
standard tuel] /x¥h in 1981 to 381 gmp/kWh in 1982. 


Electricity consumption was 1 percent higher than in the previous vear. 
Consumption by small consumers increased more (2.6 percent) than by large 
consumers (0.3 percent). Energy consumption in industrial production 
slightly declined. 


In metallurgical industry, total production decreased 0.4 percent although 
needs for metals in the national economy were generally met. The plan has 
anticipated its 2.8 percent decrease. In the metallugy of nonferrous 
metals, the decline amounted to 2.6 percent, in the output and dressing 

of ores 0.4 percent, while ferrous metallurgy remained on the 1981 level. 
In securing planned tasks, emphasis was particularly placed on the better 
quality and improvement of metallurgical production assortment structure. 
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re Cha pecittied by the annual state plan. 
{rane r ‘fo structural changes, the engineering production 
ised roduction with smaller consumption of materials 
larly metals), and on sectors producing primarily for export and 


int tor the exouansionot! international socialist economic integration. 


t production increase was achieved in the electrical engineering 
which resistered 4 4.8 percent production increase. Production 
most in modern sectors of electronics which create conditions for 
tine the improvement of products’ technical standards in the 


itional economy. Production of parts for the electrical engineering 
tronics industry increased 15.4 percent, production of communication 


to of investment nature 5.8 percent. <A rapid increase was registered 
eture of electrical consumer goods, particularly of color 


ets and radio receivers. 
il engineerin’ industry production increased 3.1 percent. Production 
reased 28.4 percent, of agricultural machines 6.4 percent, of 


¢.4 percent, of trucks 3 percent. 


in heavy enyineering increased 1.5 percent. The biggest increase 
tered in manutacture of electrical locomotives for railroads--18.2 
while manutacture of equipment for the chemical industry increased 
it, of ichinery for the food industry 7.2 percent and of passenger 


irs © percent. 


reduction volume of spare parts in-reased, their product mix 


‘ not tullv meet the needs. 


maller guantity of processed crude oil, production in the chemical 
lined 0.3 percent, while the annual state plan had anticipated 
Economy measures in the area of consumption of crude 
ucts were reflected particularly in the reduced production of 

Y irs by 19.4 percent, of diesel fuel by 6.7 percent and of 


Is by 16.8 percent. Production increased in sectors of 


1 {? kvalifikovane chemie] chemistry and in sectors with the more 


ve processing of raw materials: production of pure chemicals by 5.5 
of organic does and pigments by 5.2 percent. Likewise, there was 
ise in production of plastics and synthetic fibers. 

‘dworkiny industry production increased 3.7 percent including a 
t increase in the pulp and paper industry and a 3.5 percent increase 
working industry. The annual plan had anticipated a general 

















ent prod ti increase. The nontultiillment « SOme Pf was 
attected particularly by failing to comply with plan parameter the wood 
r cCiny plants and by delavs in reconstruction of some c ind 
furnif{ure enlerprises. 
ht industry «4 -cneral production increase of 1.6 percent 
: eved. Production in the glass, porcelain and ceramics industry increased 


2.5 percent, in the printing industry 2.7 percent, in the garment 
in the textile iadustry 1.4 percent and in the leather 
domestic 


i rercent. The total of deliveries by light industry to 


wholesale prices vas 90.5 percent bigger than in 1981. In some Sranches, 
irticularly in the textile and earment industries the assortment 


} 
products was enlarged and the products’ quality increased. 


»- 


in the building materials industry production declined 1.5 percent 
The production decline was reflected 
particularly in the energy-intensive productions such as of cement by 3 
percent, of lime by 4.5 percent and of construction elements [stavebni dilce] 
On the other hand, there was a 5.1] percent increase in the 
manufacture of unburnt wall materials, a 9.8 increase in the manufacture of 
burnt root covering and a 2.3 increase in the manufacture of ceramic wall 


14-2 in accordance with the plan. 


i 


by 10 percent. 


tiles. 


Production of Important Industrial Products 





Unit of 1982 
Measure Reality 
Anthracite (output for sale) 1,000 tons 27,463 
Brown coal including lignite 
(output for sale) 1,000 tons 97,096 
Electric energy million kwh 74,705 
Pix iron 1,000 tons 9,529 
Ingot steel 1,000 tons 14,992 
Rolled material 1,000 tons 10,655 
Nitrogen fertilizers 1,000 tons/N 567.0 
Potash fertilizers 1,000 tons K>0 210.8 
Plastics 1,000 tons 956.4 
Svnthetic fibers 1,000 tons 179.9 
Passenger automobiles Each 173,517 
Trucks Each 47,270 
Tractors Each 33,523 
Antifriction bearings 1,000 71,667 
Machine tools for metal!) Each 16,197 
integrated monolithic circuits Million Kcs 1,332 
Digital computers Each 22 
Washing machines for households 1,000 370 
Refrigerators and freezers 
for households 1,000 383 
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excluding local industry and Union of Producer Cooperatives 


indust ry 
industry 
tyr id< if 


ft 


an 


1982/1981 


in % 





99.8 


101.9 
101.6 

96.2 

98.2 

98.7 
105.2 
102.4 
104.8 
106.7 

96.1 
103.0 
104.4 
102.2 
100.8 








r television set 1, OO ; 117.2 
receiver 1, 000 274 114.7 
a rders and dictaphones 1, vO 179 105.0 
rs 4 ardbowards, total 1,000 tons 926 102.8 
t crawn colorless ylass Million square meters 35.5 103.4 
iture mide of wood and 
er materials!) Million Kes 7,029 195.9 
ide from fabrics 1,000 11,972 103.2 
t mide from tabric: 
unwoven textiles Million 33.8 102.1 
King product Million pairs 104.7 102.4 
wear, total Million pairs 115 100.6 
ie Industry 
the measures adopted for the tmplementation of the "Attitude Toward 
pituation in the Building Industry and its Urgent Tasks in the Implementa- 
© the Seventh Five-Year Plan,” the fulfillment of tasks by construction 
rprises wradually improved in the second half of the year. In the 
me licators they succeeded in making up for the shortfall in the 
t ths of the year. This was partly facilitated by favorable weather 
the end of the vear. The construction enterprises, however, did 
till succeed in concentrating, at the desirable rate, construction 


wcities tor a more rapid completion of projects and in more consistent 


‘ination ot the construction work structure with the needs of capital 


i Te t 
t! Pfonm enterprises performed with internal labor resources construction 
he value ot Kes 82.5 billion and surpassed the state plan 1 
ent. In comparison with the previous vear the construction work volume 
i'.7 percent smaller because of changes in the structure of capital 


stment and particularly because of the smaller scope of building sites' 


Paration [zemni prace! in connection with the emphasis on more rapid 


lection of construction projects and shortening of the average construction 


ta ittention was paid to tne areas of concentraied capital investment. 
volume of construction work performed on the basis of supplier contracts 
fuitilled 103.4 percent in the North Bohemia kraj, 103.7 percent in the 


ital of trague and 106.6 percent in the capital of the SSR Bratislava. 


ite the general fulfillment of the construction work volume, however, the 
fillment of planned tasks by individual construction enterprises 

iderably varied. The fullfillment of planned tasks was better by 
rprises supervised by the ministries of construction. The enterprises 


ervised by the CSR Ministry of Construction surpassed the state plan of 


truction work performed with internal labor resources by Kcs 945 million 


‘ ‘ 


9 voercent, enterprises supervised by the SSR Ministry of Construction 


not tultill the plan by 0.4 percent. The okres construction enterprises 


iuding local industrv and Union of Production Cooperative 











fell short of the plan target 1.7 percent particularly because they feil 
behind in maintenance and repairs ot residential buildings. 


The plan of adjusted value-added was fulfilled 99.3 percent by the 
construction enterprises. 


The unfavorable fultiliment on some construction projects is reflected in 
the still large number of unfinished projects. 


Construction enterprises completed 84,000 apartments and fultilled the 
plan 98 percent. The number of completed apartments was 9 percent higher 


than in the previous year. 


Construction enterprises employed on the average 545,000 persons which was 
7,000 less than in 1981. Despite a 2.9 percent reduction of labor 
productivity in comparison with the previous year which was caused by 
structural changes, the plan was surpassed 1.1 percent. Labor productivity 
based on the adjusted value added declined 1.6 percent and the plan was 
fulfilled 99.8 percent. 


Agricultural Food Complex 


The results achieved in agricultural production helped overcome the impact 
of the 1981 poor harvest, reduce the requirements for import of fodder 
from capitalist states and alleviate the discrepancy between crop and 
livestock production. 


The total volume of gross agricultural production increased 1.1 percent over 
the 1981 level. While in comparison with 1981 crop production increased 

8.9 percent, livestock production declined 4.2 percent in accordance with 

the plan. Although in comparison with 1981 the level of most of main products 
improved, yields per hectare and harvests, for example of grain crops, 
potatoes and perennial fodder sown on the arable land, fell short of plan 
targets. On the other hand, plan targets set for the sugar beet and corn 
harvest, both for grain and silage, were surpassed. 


The results were adversely affected by weather unfavorable for wintering and 
by the reduction of areas sown with some crops. Altogether it was necessary 
to plow under winter grain crops on the area of 80,000 hectares. Despite 
the substitute spring sowing, the areas sown with grain crops remained 

2.7 percent, the areas of perenial fodder 13.8 percent and the areas of root 
crops for fodder 43.8 percent below plan targets. 


Yields per hectare and harvest of selected crops in 1983 














Yield per hectare Harvest 
1982 in in 1,000 1982 in 
in tons %Z of 1981 tons % of 1981 
Grain crops, total (incl. 
corn for grain) 4.00 109.0 10,271 109.3 
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Corn: for yvrain 5.21 124.9 939 133.0 
for fodder and silage 37.27 104.1 17,290 110.5 
Potatoes 17.61 93.3 3,503 93.6 
Sugar beet 38.36 119.2 8,210 117.8 
Perennial fodder on the 
arable land 8.62 84.0 4,215 78.5 


Because of the poor harvest of grains in 1981 and limited imports of 
fodder, it was necessary to reduce the number of pigs. By the end of the 
vear their total number was 7,126,000 which is 176,000 less than in 1981. 


On the other hand, relatively greater supplies of preserved bulk fodder 
made possible the increase in the number of cattle which totalled 5,131,000 
at the end ot the year. The total number of cows of 1,899,000 was 6,000 
below the 1981 level. 


The reduced sources of grain fodder adversely affected the utility of 
domestic animals. The weight gains by the cattle being fattened amounting to 
0.64 kilograms and of pigs being fattened amounting to 0.486 kilograms were 
smaller than in the previous year as was also average egg production per 

hen which amounted to 228. Average annual milk production per cow increased 
10 liters over the 198] level and amounted to 3,102 liters. 


Agriculture essentially fufilled the tasks in regard to the delivery of 
agricultural products to the state reserves [statni fondy] with the 
exception of milk, where the increased purchase in the last months of the 
year almost made up for the shortfall in the purchase that occurred during 


the tirst half of 1982. 


Purchase of animal products 





Unit of 1982 Difference from 
1981 the plan 

Slaughter animals, total 1000 tons of 
(excluding poultry) live weight 1,473 -139 +16 
includine: slaughter cattle " " 657 + 8 +15 
slaughter pigs " " 791 -146 + 1] 
Slaughter poultry " 7 238 - 2 + 5 
Milk Million liters 5,168 - 1 -12 
Eggs Million each 2,759 + 54 +59 


Dosages of industrial fertilizers per hectare of agricultural land amounted 
to 254 kilograms of pure nutrients which was approximately the same amount 
as in 1981. More attention was paid to the use of cattle manure. 


To achieve higher intensity of crop production, 12,000 hectares were 
irrigated and 45,000 hectares reclaimed. Moreover, agriculture was supplied 











with more equipment. It received for example 8,530 tractors, 1890 


tractor-drawn plows, 1,430 sowing machines and 1,240 combines. 


Due to the smaller purchases of some agricultural products in 1961, the 

total production volume of tood industry was 0.8 percent smaller in 1982 than 
in the previous year, while the annual plan had anticipated a 2.2 percent 
decline. The reduction was most reflected in production of the meat 

industry, todder industry and starch-distilling industry. On the other hand, 
a bigger harvest of vegetables and particularly of fruit in 1982 resulted in 

a $.5 percent increase in the manufacture of products from fruit and 
vegetables, in a 14.4 percent increase in sugar industry production, and a 4.8 
percent increase in trozen and refrigerated products. 


In accordance with the plan, meat production was reduced 9.5 percent in 
comparison with the previous vear, and production of slaughtered poultry 
1.6 percent. Restrictions imposed during the vear on production of cream 
and whipped cream made it possible, despite the nonfulfillment of milk 
purchase plan, to increase production of butter 9.2 percent and of cheeses 


6.2 percent. 
Forestry 


The total lumber output amounted to 18,458,000 cubic meters which represented 
a 0.2 percent increase in comparison with 1981. The shipments of timber 
amountine to 17,300,000 cubic meters exceeded by 185,000 cubic meters 
shipments in previous years. The annual plan of lumber output and timber 
shipments was slightly surpassed. Planned lumber shipments to key wood- 
working and other enterprises including exports were carried out. Salvaged 
lumber |kalamitni drevo] accounted for 34.8 percent of total output which 
was 2.1 points more than the average of the last 10 years. In accordance 
with tne more effective comprehensive processing of the wood substance 
exports of rough wood declined. 


The demanding tasks in cultivation and particularly in reforestation 
and protection and care of young trees were successfully fulfilled. A total 
ot 52,100 hectares or 7.2 percent more than in 1981] were reforested. 


water Management 


The drinking water supply increased 38 million cubic meters or 3 percent in 
comparison with 1961. The ratio of the population supplied with water from 
the public water svstems amounted to 73 percent by the end of the year, 
while citizens residing in houses linked to the public sewer system accounted 
for 59.3 percent of the population. All these indicators of the state plan 
were surpassed. 

A total of 1,200 kilometers of water supply system and 500 kilometers of 
sewers were constructed and put into operation in 1982. The amount of waste 
water released into the public sewer system increased 3.8 percent in compari- 


son with 1981. 














roion and Communications 


lic transportation met the requirements of the national economy. 
Transportation volume decreased approximately 2.5 percent, freight trans- 
portation xradually shifted to types of transportation which are more 
economical in terms of energy consumption. In accordance with the plan's 
intentions, the role of public transportation was strengthened and the 
VOlune of commodity transportation by industrial plants declined in compari- 


Son with 19R], 


lic treiyght transportation carried 685.6 million tons of goods which was 
.O percent more than in the previous year. The state plan was fulfilled 


PF ilroad transportation carried 288.4 million tons of goods and its volume 
increased 0.7 percent in comparison with 1981. The total weight loaded 

into the railroad freight cars was 243.5 million tons of fuels, building 
materials, ores, engineering products and other goods. The intensification 
of railroad transportation registered a favorable development including the 
conservation of diesel fuels and electric energy. The average circulation 
period ot railroad cars continued to grow longer. The continuity of railroad 
trans ortation was disrupted by the unevenly spread claims of shippers. 


CSAD [Czechoslovak State Automobile Transportation] road transportation 
carried 365.8 million tons of goods which was 2.7 percent more than in 
1981. The state plan was fulfilled 102.7 percent. Among the positive 
phenomena is the reduction of energy consumption. Standard consumption per 
unit of output was reduced and the total consumption of motor fuels was 
thereby reduced by 62.6 million liters. 


River transportaticn carried 299,000 tons of goods more than in the previous 
year, which represented a 2.7 percent increase. The increase in 
transportation of building materials was primarily responsible for the 
transportation volume increase. 


Public passenger transportation carried 2,598.7 million persons, the total 
number of passenzers increased 10.1 million persons. in comparison with the 
previous vear, the number of passengers carried by CSAD increased 2 million, 
and those carried by CSD [Czechoslovak State Railways] increased 8.2 


mi l l ion. 


The Pravue subway carried 259.7 million persons in 1982 or 711,400 daily 
which was 1.9 percent more than in the previous vear. 


In the communications area, additional telephones were installed and the 
scope of direct dialing long-distance and interstate calls increased. The 
number of telephones installed increased 82,000 in 1982 including 26,000 
telephones for the private subscribers. As of 31 December 1982, there 
were 3,305,000 telephones in service including 1,173,900 for private 
subscribers. There were 21.52 telephones per 100 inhabitants. 








The direct], dialed ionyv-distance calls accounted for 82.0 pers ent of al] 
: ’ : 7 ° % } ar ~ _ 
nv-distance cal!s, and the direct!v dialed interstate calls accounted for 


42.9 percent ot ii] interstate calls. 


In the area of radio communications, a new radio transmitter "Central 
Bohemia” for ultra short waves was put into operation along with 8 converters 
to the tirst and 24 converters to the second television program. 

At the present time, the second television program covers 67.3 percent of the 
CSSF territory. Color television programs accounted for 81.1 percent of the 
entire broadcasting time of the Czechoslovak Television. 


Foreign Trade 


Mutual commodity exchange turnover with socialist countries in 1982 was 
higher than anticipated by the state plan primarily because export targets 


were surpassed. 


Due to the continuing crisis in sales, prices declines and more strictly 
enforced discriminatory measures on the part of capitalist states, all 
exports tasks were not fulfilled in trade with nonsocialist states. The 
excess of cxports over imports combined with economic measures in the 
allocation of foreign exchange resulted in a larger surplus than anticipated 


in the trade balance. 


Trend in foreign trade in 1982 
based on current prices FOB state border of delivering state 





1982 in % of 1981 1982 in % of 1981 
Exports, total 109.0 Imports, total 109.1 
including: including: 
to socialist countries 113.2 from socialist countries 115.0 


? 


to nonsocialist states 56.8 from nonsocialist staes 98.5 


The socialist countries accounted for 75 percent and the USSR for more than 
halt of this percentage in the total turnover of Czechoslovak foreign 

trade. The intensification of economic cooperation with the socialist 
countries on the basis of the "Comprehensive Program of Socialist Fconomic 
Integration” was of key importance for the Czechoslovak economy also in 1982. 
The coordination of national economic plans with the CEMA countries and the 
long-term trade agreements provided for further expansion of cooperation, 
increased mutual commodity exchange with these countries, satisfaction of 
most of our raw materials and energy needs, and for the import of new 
equipment primarily from the Soviet Union. 


Within the "Comprehensive Program," the CSSR continued to participate in the 
construction of the Chmelnice nuclear power plant and Mozyr factory for 
production of yeast used in fodder. It cooperated also in a number of other 

ts included in this program. In the process of production specialization 


pro je 











n ration, tie CSSK was implementing 377 agreements signed with the 
[MA member states tor 1982, 13 of which were included in the "Comprehensive 


’ , ‘ 
Livin, »9tandarad 


The alreadv-attained living standard was successfully maintained in 1982. 
Tt norease in social consumption by the population further consolidated 


os Ps st ivy>t 


its social! securities. 
Se lex ted indicators of the living standard 


1982 1982 in 
%Z of 1981 





Personal netary incomes in billion Kes 380.8 104.0 
Average monthly wage ot workers in the 

socialist sector of the national economy 

excludiny unitied agricultural cooperatives 

in K 2,735 102.1 
Retail trade turnover in billion Kes at current 

prices 268.6 102.9 
Completed apartments in 1,000 100.7 105.8 
Receipts from the population for paid 

services in million Kes 9,019.1 102.0 
Social censumption by the population per 

capita In Acs 9,928 106.7 
Number of physicians per 10,000 inhabitants 34 102.0 
Passengers carried by public transportation 

in million passengers 2,599.1 100.4 


Employment in the netional economy further increased. The average number of 
emploved workers amounted to approximately 7,440,000. Employment increased 

11,900 in the production sphere and 14,000 in the nonproduction sphere. The 
most rapid increase in employment was registered in the school system, health 


care and domest i trade. 


In comparison with 1981, overall personal monetary incomes increased Kcs 
14.7 billion. Earned incomes increased 2.8 percent. The average monthly 
wage of workers in the socialist sector of the national economy (excluding 


the tnified Agricultural Cooperatives) increased Kcs 57 over the 198] 
level and amounted to Kes 2,735. The average wage of workers in industry 


* 


increased Kes 83 in 1982 to Kes 2,855 and in the construction industry 
K 2,995. Increases in personal incomes resulted partly from 


Acs ) S 
the wage and social measures including improvement of social welfare, 
living and working conditions of workers in mines. The rate of personal 


savings increased and deposits on personal savings accounts amounted to 
& the end of the year. 











The retai! trade turnover (at current prices) An ai. trade systems was 2.Y 
perce jivher tian in 1981. The sale of food increased 6 percent and of 
tna ist r ia! ‘ msune’ ;’ 4 ds O.1 per ent. 

The amount and structure of the retail trade turnover were atiected by 


necessary revisions of retail prices of selected products. These price 
revisions contributed to the smocther satisfaction of the demand for meat, 
meat products, poultry, fish. 

Food supply to the population was generally satisfactory, although it was 
necessary to cope with the consequences of the poor harvest in 1981. Some 
problems in the smooth satisfaction of the demand for certain milk 
products, sugar and products with a higher sugar content were gradually 
resolved in the course of the year. The increased demand for eggs, flour, 
flour products and butter were fullv satisfied. 


The demand for industrial consumer goods was better satisfied than in the 
previous period. There was a bigger supply in regard to many assortments 
and particularly in regard to engineering consumer goods. Supply of some 
articles whose shortayve had been felt for a long time gradually improved 


during the vear. Nevertheless, shortcomings in some assortments persisted. 


In comparison with 1981, total volume of work and services for the 
population as well as for the organizations which are performed by the 


local enterprises and producer cooperatives, increased 2 percent in 1982 


is did receipts from the population for paid services. Implementation of 


resolutions passed | 


by the Eighth Plenary Session of the CPCA Central 


Committee began. 


social consumption by the population increased 7 percent in comparison 
with 1981 and amounted to Kes 9,928 per capita. This increase was affected 
by increases in the social security benefits amounting to Kcs 4.8 billion 


and by increases in s bsidies to catering in school cafeterias and 
hospitals amounting t» Kes 1 billion effected in connection with revisions 


of retail trade prices. 


Total social security benefits (retirement and health care benefits) amounted 
to Kes 75 billion including retirement benefits amounting to Kes 47.2 billion. 
In comparison with 1981, health care benefits increased 9 percent and 
retirement benefits 7.8 percent. This development was affected particularly 
by increases in retirement benefits, family allowances and maternity benefits 
which became effective on 1 February 1982. The number of benefit recipients 
increased to 3,878,000 (an increase of 52,000 since 1981), 2,099,000 of 

whom were recipients of retirements benefits. Family ailowances increased 
13.4 percent and amounted to Kes 15.2 billion. The total amount of monetary 
assistance to families with children increased 11.8 percent and amounted 

to Kes 21.8 billion. 


In kindergartens there will be 715,000 children during the 1982/1983 school 
year. This represents 87.8 percent of all children in the respective age 


4) 








? , noe Student: who completed Chie ir hassle scho ro) educ ation in 


: 249, 

14m), (> percent were placed in vocational schools [uc cai obory] and 

MM opercent im selective schools. The total number of apprentices was 

0lO,% irmoludin 2,900 in vocational schoo!s with a maturita zraduation 

examination. There are 390,000 students enzaged in daytime studies at high 
o,!) ey? iuden’s. 

Th mmodation capacity ot health establishments amounted to 192,000 beds, 

120,90 to which were in hospitals. There were 295 persons per physician 


as compared with 301 in 1981. There is place for 117,800 chiidren in 
nurseries, 27 percent ot which are accommodated in nurseries 
by industrial plants and JZD [unified agricultural cooperatives]. 
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SpOoOnso;’re 


Althou problems in comprehensive housing construction are being solved 

only siowly, provress was made in alleviating the housing shortage. A 

total (00,700 apartments were completed in 1982, which was 5,300 apartments 
more than in the previous vear. Of the total number of apartments 

completed, 21,300 were constructed by the community-run enterprises, 42,000 

by cooperatives, 7,400 by enterprises and 30,000 by individuals. New 

starts were made tor 82,100 apartments in the course of the year. Within 
compr ive housing construction 1,250 apartments in socialist ownership 

we re ernized. The plan fell short by 1,750 apartments. 


k of citizens in the "Z" [community self-improvement] program 


contributed to the improvement of public facilities and utilities in a 
number ©* cities and smaller communities. For example capacities were 

inet by L,I8S places in daytime nurseries, 16,755 places in kindergar- 
tens, 9,¢90 places in basic schools. In addition, 56 social welfare 


establishments and 324 sales offices and service centers were completed. 
There were £34,000 live-born children in 1982. A total of 118,000 marriages 


ected. In comparison with 1981, the population increased 
}00 in 1982 and the total CSSR population was 15,395,000 at the end of 


results achieved in 1982 demonstrate that there are realistic 


he re 
possioslities tor the tulfillment of even more demanding tasks during the 
remainine period of the Seventh Five-.ear Plan. This makes it imperative--as 
the seventh plenary session of the CPCZ Central Committee ordered--to make, 
in view of smaller raw materials and energy inputs, much more effective 


‘ff reserves in the national economy, primarily by substantially 


USt A ‘ 
increasins the role of science and technology in economic development, by 
more flexib] idaptiny the structure and technical-economic standard of 


production to economic needs, by increasing parpicipation of the 
Czechoslovak economy in the international division of labor and socialist 


economic integration, and by creatively applying and improving the svstem 
of manacement and planning of the national economy. 
i050] 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


KVES ON NEED FOR ECONOMIC CHANGE 
Prague NOVA MYSL in Czech No 2, Jan 83 pp 93-107 


[Article by Vaclav Kves, rector of the Advanced School of Politics: "Timely 
fasks of the Political Economy of Socialism} 


[Text] Socialist economic science is on the rise, especially in the Soviet 
Union. This is gratifying. In Czechoslovakia also a series of valuable, al- 
though only partial for the time being, results have been achieved in solving 
certain timely problems of socialism's political economy. Despite this favor- 
able evaluation, one cannot fail but see that there is still much to be done 

to meet the needs of social practice. The political economy of socialism is 
lagging in the elaboration of key questions, and it is suffering from a tenden- 
cy toward scholastic theoretization. At the same time, the 26th CPSU Congress, 
the 16th CPCZ Congress, and the congresses of other fraternal countries have 
unambiguously emphasized the growing significance of science. As stated at 

the 26th CPSU Congress, “The tasks posed by practice demand that we develop 
theory, economic science, and bring it closer to the needs of economic practice." 
Theory and practice are confronted with an exceptionally urgent general and per- 
manently valid task: to ensure within the shortest possible time the socialist 
economy's transition from development of the extensive type to that of an inten- 
sive type, and the constant continuation of this development. 


In terms of its significance, scope and consequences, the socialist economy's 
changeover from extensive to intensive development is a change of historical im- 
portance. It is a change in the development of the communist mode of production 
where a qualitatively lower phase--i.e., socialism--goes over into another phase. 
This new stage is characterized by a number of new, previously unknown, traits 
of socialist production relations, traits that reflect the intensification of 

the process of expanded socialist reproduction. In the present stage of soci- 
ety's development, this intensification is historically inevitable and is deter- 
mined by the law of harmony between production relations and the nature of the 
productive forces’ development. This is then a rearrangement in the course of 
which a delay in the development of its aspects must necessarily manifest itself 
in disturbances and difficulties in meeting the requirements of the other econom- 
ic laws, including the law of the economy of time and the basic economic law of 
socialism, as a result of which the economic growth potential is not fully util- 
ized, and the productive forces’ development itself slows down. 


Socialism, unlike capitalism, does not find the social forms of its development 
ready-made. These forms do not arise randomly. From its very beginning, 
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’ Imi ‘ t ee iracteristl > : rm economia 


i dt pi rt i Tike evesopment these relat ions, 
fayenious classi Of Marxist! . On their 
t re t i in the history of minkind took place. Also aft- 
tC’) real ' tober Revoluti n, Vel step ind ever’ change in 
base was first prepared and “planned,” and onlv then carried out. 
ment, which ts characteristi ipitalism, is entirely foreign to 


ire the lack of conception, empirism and pragmatism in economic 
Prato mpany random development. if such phenomena do occur 


here under socialism, they must be regarded as serious warning that so- 
iriidnme trom its hastorical mission, which under certain conditions 
t lt in that tne thinking of the masses turns against the party's 
Lis ind the economic teachings of Marxism-Leninism. 
yreat hi.terdieal changes, and the economy's transition to intensive 
iyo be reoyatded as such a change, the importance of conformity to the 
ease ensely. he plans and projects for future development become 
LUX, plicated and--let us not be afraid to say it--also more revolu- 
1 periods when qualitatively the economic relations were relative- 
ft rlalism's political economy at present is to help prepare suct. 
ro ects) ior changes in society's economic base that will confirm, by 


esu ts ot the revolution in science and technology with the ad- 


ft the socialist economic system, the superiority of socialism over capi- 


in terms of the absolute level of scientific and technical develop- 


ly in certain selected and vitally important sectors, but 


i AOMper ON 
tire breaath of the productive forces" development. This is a histori- 
it t the immediate future. As the Central Committee's report to the 
Congress pointed out, “We can no longer advance further in individual 
and at the same time allow lags of long duration in other areas." 
is Wal in we fulfill the historical task of socialism: to surpass capi- 
the productivity of secial labor and at the same time convert work into 
in's primary vital necessity. This of course must be accomp] ished 
ll-round development of his personality on the one hand, and by elim- 
i}, unskilled and heavy physical labor on the other. 
"Ss system of economic relations in the period of extensive development 
red to this task. Tt ensured in its time the economically highly ef- 
; illv absolutely essential full and gradual utilization of all 
urces that capitalism had been unable to utilize. This was done 
\t with the help of the scientific and technic’ base that capitalism 
. thanks to the economic subjects' orientation toward mastering and 
idopted advances in science and technology. In chis respect socialism 
itirelyvy exceptional and historically unprecedented successes. 

iv the ! today is a new one. The system of socialist economic re- 

t he ite 1 in a planned manner--i.e., on the basis of plans pre- 
viva and prehensively substantiated scientifically--so that it will 
at ition and mastering of new and specifically socialist scientific 

ti ind concepts, of the kind that are not attainable in capi- 


i bv private ownersnip This is the actual 


livided ¥ i 








tent f Chae weolalist economy's Intensification. A mani 
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nmtent will be a sharp rise in the effectiveness of production, and a corre- 
sponding change In the socialist manufacturers’ position tn world markets. 
The vin “Catch Up and Surpass" belongs to the past. It is no accident that 
the 26th (PSU Congress did not set for socfalist scflence the task of adopting 
the knowledge gained elsewhere, but instructed it to present new knowledge, to 
“disturb” practice by pointing out wherever there is stagnation and a lag in 
comparison with the rest of the world. An important task of economic science 
is to retlect and propose what must be done so that this activity of socialist 
science may become an integral and constant part of the mechanism of the social- 
ist economy's management and functioning. This cannot be achieved through so- 
called cosmetic moditications of the earlier mechanism, but only by gradually 
rebuilding it without delay into a qualitatively new mechanism for intensive eco- 


nomic activity. 


Fach dav of delav in rebutfiding the economic mechanism means substantial losse« 
for society, because the extensive resources are exhausted, and the economic 
conditions are becoming more complex also in other respects. This is why 
Comrade |. Husak, speaking at a conference of the heads of the party's kraj or- 
ganization in West Slovakia Kraj, urgently warned: "The more difficult condi- 
tions demand that we accelerate the economy's transition to the intensive path 


tf development." 


in his speech at the session of the CPSU Central Committee, Comrade Yu. V. An- 
dropov critized in the same manner the slow transition of the Soviet economy 
to the path of intensive development, particula:’,» the slow progress in the 
practical application of the enormous reserves inherent in the development of 


science and technology. 


The L4éth CPCZ Congress established that in the past period our economy was not 
prepared for the problems posed for it by the objective external and domestic 
development. This fact created certain economic problems and difficulties, 
which we will be able to resolve after a certain time. But we must not allow 
them to press us into defensive theoretical economic concepts and studies of the 
kind that do not appreciate the objectively existing deep contradictions of 
present-day capitalism and strive to imitate some sort of seemingly ‘generally 
valid economic laws" under our conditions, in the belief that this will help us 
accelerate technical development, or which seek salvation in old "proven" re- 
cipes. This would be a serious and fatal mistake. The inexorable requirement 
of the Marxist logical and historical method of cognizing economic phenomena de- 
mands that we seek and find in a great historical change, such as the intensifi- 
cation of the socialist economy, the solution of all, more or less serious, eco- 
nomic problems through so-called well-defined class approaches that are conceptu- 
ally new, principled and unambiguously socialist in their social content. 


In addition to its ability to link up with everything positive from the past, the 
political economy of socialism must mainly be able to discover (and to transfer 
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t eonomte concept of socl ilism, oriented t ward the even- 
et Mas t a communist social and economic formation. 
jalism is the science economic relat ions, and ot 
mii irticular. lt investigates their essential features 
t Chel! wnitestation. Engels wrote, and practice has con- 
e ind a,ain, that economic relations manifest themselves primarily as 
juman interests are the motor that drives human activity, and this 
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uppressed primarily by economic stimuli. 
geover from t extensive to the intensive tvpe of development, it 
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‘ result of the overall development of their creative activity, 


e efforts ot each individual to improve and change the ingrained 
essential change in the subjects’ behavior, from simple fulfill- 
task which was necessary in the period of extensive develop- 
tructural transformation, when most economic ard technical problems 
fo it the center), to the acceptance of the tasks with initiative and 


ss ‘ . 


tilly, and to active participation in their formulation, must stem 


fin wit tutensification, the problems of economic interests and eco- 
C ive ‘ © the entral and key area of socialism's political econ- 
involve rimarily the complicated analysis of the ties and interre- 


it answer the cardinal question: What must be done so that all parti- 
the reproduction process, realizing to the maximum possible extent 


n interests and theretore possessing a sense of personal fulfill- 
slize simultaneously also the interests of society as a whole, and 
is closely as possible with the tasks and objectives that the com- 
ty sets in each stage of deve;opment? 


, A revolutionary tas.s in economic science today, tasks 
tf Can and must contribute to the planned development of socialist so- 
stated briefly as tollows: «appreciation of the role that economic 
La er soctlalisnu, including appreciation of the fact that the in- 


iety as a whole becomes a motive force only when it is transformed 
ersonal interest of the participants in the reproduction process, 
moiof tl tions under which this process of transformation takes 


i lition 
the designing of a social and economic mechanism that creates and re- 
nditions. These tasks are revolutionary partially because their 
: ualitative jump in the cognition of soctalism's economic 
po tor which the conditions in economic science are already ripe. Fur- 
thev are re itionarvy because their solution is an essential prerequi- 
hualitati mp in the development of the productive forces, based on 


leveloped innovation initiative and activity of all participants 














4 process of expanded soc ialist freproduction, trom its lowest leve (ine 

ediate producers) up to ifs Supreme minagement. And tinmaliv, these Cause ire 
Yolutionary because only their tulfillment sill uncove in *hedr ejytire breadth 

sad depth the basi bitterences and advantages of socftialism in comparison with 
pitalism, the dilterences and advantages that could not Liv evolve earlier 


when socialism had not yet entered the developmental phase of its maturity. 


me of the important manitestations of the transition to mature socialist seci- 

ety in «economic science is the shift now taking place in the subject matter it- 
1 , , : , 

sel: of socialism’s political economy: from the observation and investigation 


of the effects that the revolutionary changes in society's political superstruc- 
ture directly have on the deve lopment of the productive torces (i.e., on the so- 
called real structure ot the national economy), to the investigation of social- 
ist production relations and of the effects that the changes in these relations 
have on the development of both the social superstructure and the productive 


lerces. 


The change in society's objectives in conjunction with the transition to a m- 
ture socialist society and with the intensification of the economy, and the cor- 
responding change of the socialist economic system's target function from quan- 
tity to quality, must necessarily evoke, and be accompanied by, a profound and 
general change in economic thinking. The documents of the highest organs of the 
CPCZ and CPSU are calling attention, constantly and urgently, to the need for 
such a change. Inertia in thinking, routine and ingrained habits often are 
pointed out as one of the principal causes of the existing difficulties. But if 
economic officials and other workers are to replace the earlier objectives of 
their economic activity with new ones that often are the exact opposite, and if 
they are to adapt their outlook on life to these new objectives, then they must 
be torced and tnduced to this change of mentality by the functioning of the eco- 
nomic mechanism. Economic awareness and economic interests are communicating 


Vessels. 


However, there is aiso another side to the formation of socialist economic aware- 
ness. It is the planned orientation of the economic subjects’ behavior in accor- 
dunce with the recognized economic laws and in conformity with them. People must 
know what decisions are economically sound for them and for society. Here the 
communist party provides the basic orientation, through the resolutions of its or- 
pans. Such an orientation at present, for example, is the set objective to per- 
fect the planning of the national economy, in combination with the more effective 
utilization of commodity and money relations, so as to maximize the final results. 
For the needs of econowic decision-making by members of society, the policy anc 
the social and economic objectives set by the party must be specified and elabeo 
ited, proceeding from the general to the particular. Here again economic science 
performs a unique social! function by thinking through the basic concepts and ob- 
jectives in all their interrelations, to the details of their realization. For 
this purpose economic science uses, especially more recently, the methods of mod- 
eling. It constructs models of functioning real systems of economic relations, 
ind in these models it predicts the effect that the interests generated by certain 
elements of the system will have on the behavior of the subjects, and the conse- 
quences of this behavior in the interactions between the subjects and the elements 
of the system, and in the system as a whole, etc. 
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previousl’. The basic economic law che law ot planned and proportional devel- 
pment, the law of the economy of time, the law of value, the law of remuneration 
in accordance with the work performed, and the other laws mstitute an internally 


contlicting whole, but they are linked together by dialectically conflicting uni- 
ty However, their mut’ | contradictions are no longer of an antagonistic na- 
ture. Their tunctioning is not mutually exclusive fa any respect and to any ex- 
tent, but conditional and supplementary. The contradictions between them must 
be solved--on the basis ot ever-deeper knowledge ot them--through their ever- 
wider, better and more comprehensive application. The instrument for this is 
primarily the planned perfection and development of the economic mechanism. 


Practice confirms that the application of each of the objective laws, which con- 
stitute a unified system, is important and mandatory. Trouble occurs wherever we 
are unable to create optimal conditions for the realization of the requirements 
Of any one of these laws; then the requirements of the other economic laws like- 
wise cannot be met. For example, the imperfect application of the law of prupor- 
tional development and of the law of value causes disturbances in the functioning 
of the law of remuneration in accordance with the work performed, and a decline 
of the workers’ initiative; in the same way there are disorders in meeting the 
requirements of the law of the economy of time, and of the basic economic law of 


socialism. 


In addition, cognition of the laws and the laws themselves are the more meaning- 
tul, the more mature our reality. Only under the conditions of advanced social- 
ism do the economic laws manifest themselves as clear developmental tendencies 
that can be reliably explored by the method of scientific abstraction. On the 
basis of this knowledge it is then possible to formulate the objectives of fur- 
ther development, and the model changes that will lead to optimal fulfillment of 
these objectives under the specific conditions in Czechoslovakia, i.e., with the 
least expenditure of social labor. 


For the aforementioned reasons, learning thoroughly the concept of advanced so- 
cialism and its complete creative application are of basic significance for the 
development of socialism's political economy. However, this does not mean merely 
that in advanced socialism the replacement or suppression of one economic law by 
another is entirely out of question. In addition to this qualitative aspect of 
the matter, it is necessary to take into consideration also the other, quantita- 
tive, aspect. Advanced socialism brings with it also a clear increase in the 
proportion of the economic law’ application (in other words, in the proportion 

of decisions based on economic principles) in the solution of broader social prob- 
lems. For example, the significance of remuneration in accordance with the work 
performed, and of the balance of supply and demand, is much greater from the view- 
point of solving social problems, which themselves provide much strc ger econom! 
feedback in an economy of the intensive type. Here it will be appropriate to re- 
call the words of Comrade L. I. Brezhnev at the 26th CPSU Congress: ''For speci- 
fically in the economy is the base being built for the fulfillment of the social 
tasks, for strengthening the country's defense capabilities, and for an active 
foreign policy. Specifically here are the necessary prerequisites being created 
for the successful progress of socialist society toward communism.” 


Therefore it belongs among the important methodological tasks of socialism's poli- 
tical economy to distinguish the problems, categories and phenomena that are es- 
sentially economic ones, from other ones that manifest themselves in various 


~ 








jot Verned ait ai. DY ectilve @€ I i} Laws. For ex- 


Ter », economic behavior ts often equated with economization, even in institu- 
t mo otypically belong in the superstructure. This is a confusion of con- 
epts. he essential characteristics of economic relations--the motivation for 
the optimal behavior ot the subjects, the tendency toward proportional and plan- 
led development, etc.--are overlooked. Serious negative social consequences 

rise, for example, alse when pianning in itself is revarded as a sufficient mani- 
festat f contormity to the plan, or when the laws ot the adequate economic 

1° rice a! ipplied to the quantity of the actually incurred costs, 


without regard for the social usefulness of the product, etc. 


Fultillment of the mentioned task will not mean merely "purging" the economics 
dictionary, and standardizing the meaning of the categories and concepts employ- 
ed, whict essential in every scientific discipline. This will also help to 
Clarity the content of the functioning of many general economic laws under the 
conditions of socialism, ind especially to define the specifically socialist con- 
tent of these laws. Thereby the door will be closed not only to many voluntar- 
istic interpretations ot the economic laws, but also to many subjectivistic and 


voluntaristi lecisions that actually ignore these laws. 


A speci ispect of the mentioned task, one that requires special attention, is 
the nee! t Jercome technocratic approaches to the economic problems, i.e., ap- 
proa s that claim to be doing the opposite but actually are reducing or ignor- 
ing pelitical economy’ social content or are striving to remove this content 


trom political economy. Their manifestations are different, as are their roots. 


eir oasic manifestation at present is their nonhistorical view of the process 
of the econouv's intensification. They strive to solve new problems by the old 
methods ind with the old instruments. They do not realize that the purpose of 
the earlier policy ot rapid and basic macrostructural changes was the formation 
of a modern capital assets base for socialism, and that since the construction of 
this base it is necessary to give preference to a policy of macrostructural con- 


tinuity and to maximally utilize the existing capacities. 


The advocates of technocratic approaches come up with ever-newer proposals for 
continuing the transformation of the economy's branch structure. Their argument 
is that rcain branches are "modern" while others are "not modern." They prom- 
ise that nt -dernization of the economy's structure will produce great returns 


from scientitic and technical development, without investigating more thoroughly 
the question of creating the demanding real conditions for such a development 


| 
(the development or respec tat ization of the scientific research base) and the sys- 
tems conditions (bv ‘erating the interest of the reproduction process 's parti- 
cipants in Panowat ive behavior, and by creating a so-called innovative climate in 


4 common characteristic of the mentioned approaches is that the so-called materi- 
al questior \f the productive forces’ development are divorced from the so- 

‘alled systems guestions of perfecting production relations at the transition to 
ure socialist society. As a result, the role of economic interests in the 
levelopment of socialist society is underestimated, which necessarily leads to 

the nonor,zani uubstitution, not substantiated by the models, of the big unknown 

»f the moral incentives’ anticipated effects, for economic incentives, in the long- 


ange studies. 











he outcome of such approaches is often a One-sided monitoring of various quan- 
rces at home and abroad, 


¢ 


titative technical balance equations of the productive 
their extrapolation not infrequently with the help of computers and econometric 
methods, and also their perfunctory transplantation from the conditions of the 
advanced capitalist countries to the entirely different social and economic con- 
ditions of our society. <A natural consequence of the fact that in studies of 
this kind thelr realization is not predetermined by the interest mechanism 
the economic relations is that practical decisions on economic questions are re- 
lingiished to subjectivism, and the decision is delaved of the real and mostly 
very complicated and demanding problems that are related to the economy's inten- 
sification and lie in the area of the economic base or, in other words, in the 
irea of socialist production relations. 

The growing significance of utility value under socialism is sometimes cited as 
an excuse to justify technocratic approaches to the solution of the problems of 
the economy's intensification. But to utility value there is attributed a non- 
economic content consisting of separately measurable and recordable technical 
characteristics and parameters. There are even views to the eftect that the 
political economy of socialism should investigate these aspects of the products 
of human labor, and the fact emphasized by Marx is overlooked that utility value 
is a social category, the carrier of value, and is realized in the process of 
Satistying society's needs whose variability and relationship to the development 
of value and prices constantly change also the set of characteristics with which 


these needs are satistied. 


In order to gradually and successfully fulfill the mentioned two tasks of basic 
methodological significance, what Comrade G. Husak said at the 16th CPCZ Con- 
gress must be tully applied to the political economy of socialism: "Development 
of the social sciences cannot dispense with creative debate, a critical environ- 
ment, Dold inquiry, and especially with a principled party approach." At the 
same time it is not a simple task to evoke creative debate and to form a critical 
environment in economic science. We know from experience that such debate does 
not exist tor the time being. How often have we established recently the paucity 
of principled disputes over views! In each case this paucity was merely estab- 
lished, but disputes did not erupt anew. Our economists do not know how to de- 
bate or, tor various reasons, do not want to. When critical views emerge, there 
3 interest in who has been criticized and what label has been attached to 


is more 
him, than in the view itself or in what the scientific dispute has been all about. 


In my judgment, erforts to evoke debate and disputes for the purpose of bold in- 
quiry, in which objective truth is the sole authority, should be one of the prin- 
cipal directions, if not the main direction, of perfecting the management of eco- 
nomic research which lately has been receiving the attention of the highest par’. 
Organs. The performance of research managers should be evaluated, among other 
things, on the basis of how they have been able to generate a creative and criti- 
cal environment. For it our researchers learn how to debate, to counter arguments 
with arguments, to formulate their questions and answers precisely, to criticize 
and to welcome principled criticism, then they will not be afraid of their own 
shadow. Herein lies the greatest reserve in scientific work, one that will un- 
cover the real abilities of each researcher as well as the possibilities for their 


utilization. 
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tivity ot the intensive type is a constant characteristic of the de- 


f advanced socialism's economy. This determines also the change in 
nt of the tusks with which political economy must concern itself if it 
ts mission in relation to social practice: to inspire it to the 
il and eftective solution of economic problems, in accordance with 
ents of the times. 
itions when s ty owns the means of production, changes in the eco- 
nism and other innovations in economic relations begin and end with 
which this ownership is realized, i.e., with the methods by which 


trally manages--and especially plans--the reproduction process. The 
ior in production, with which the process of intensification is 
t of all, depends primarily on these forms and methods. 


point ot the economy's intensification, the shortcomings in nation- 


lewporme OF OA 
‘lanning and in the activity of the central managing organs are of a 
re. The greatest such shortcomings are the producers" persistent ori- 
n quintits, instead of quality and efficiency, the low degree of re- 
tv for the actual results of economic activity and the resulting lack 
tt in technical development and in effective participation in the inter- 
ivision of labor, which has unfavorable consequences also for the coun- 
mic situation. 
e necessary radical change will not occur merely by modifying some of 


itors or by replacing them with others. It is necessary to continue 


economic mechanism, the main directions of which are outlined in 


4 T Me 
iples of the Set of Measures. As I have mentioned earlier, the modeling 
rinciples, including suggestions for changes in the methods of manage- 


ontent of the national economic plan and in the activity of the cen- 
y) management, is a task of primary importance in economic science. 


oromising results of our economic research in this field have already 

t year. Thev have confirmed, among other things, the fruitfulness 

search, and that the mentioned creative debates are indispensable. On 
er, they have confirmed also the well-known experience that 


er the reative contribution and the novelty of the research conclu- 


nger is the resistance from supporters of established practice and 


ind trom bureaucrats. 


femonstrated that one of the basic theoretical questions, 
ition we will be unable to make anv progress in a number of areas 


A 


ment practice, is the relationship between conformity to the plan on the 
ind commodity and money relations on the other. Explicit voicing is 

f the view, once generally accepted but subsequently disproved by eco- 
rv, that these two categories are in a mutually antagonistic conflict, 
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plan in equilibrium and to corresponding economic instruments for the plan's 


realization, and similar theoretical and practical tasks evidently disturb con- 


Jentional--i.e., inertial--economic thinking and existing practice so keenly 
that in the course of their solution such “theoretical” arguments are still be- 
ing raised as the ones which distinguish physical proportions trom vaiue prio- 
portions, treat the law of value as a synonym ot randomness, contend that com- 


modity and money relations are the limits o: the plan, etc. 


The more knowledge we gain about the economic laws of advanced socialism, the 
more important becomes the principled and consistently applied solution of the 
problems concerning the nature of commodity production and the specific charac- 
teristics that the socialist ownership of the means of production imparts to 
this type of production relations--in distinction trom, and in contradiction 
with, the characteristics imparted to them by capitalist ownership in general 
and in the present monopoly phase of its development in particular. For example, 
it is necessary to confront consistently from class positions--i.e., thoroughly 
on the basis of theory--the views that regard either the producer price corre- 
sponding to capitalist (ree competition or the present monopoly price as the 
basis for solving the still open question of the socialist modification of val- 
ue. We must proceed in the same manner also with regard to the opposite mani- 
festations of eo ic romanticismia interpretations of commodity production un- 
fer socialism, interpretations that regard the law of value as unnecessary junk 
for socialism, without offering any proposal the least bit realistic for the 
ractical stimulation and measurement of production's economic effectiveness. 
For the needs of objectivizing the determinants in the processes of making prac- 
tical economic decisions, political economy still owes us solutions to two key 
tasks. The first is the theoretical elaboration of the criteria of economic ei 
tectiveness, for selecting the optimal variants at the different levels o:1 eco- 
nomic management, criteria that will objectively express the economic interests 
he given level of management (and therefore will be used consistently bv it); 
at the same time these interests should be in accord with the real needs and in- 
ts of society as the owner of the means of production. The other task is { 
develop and specify the economic categories of socialism to such a degree of ex 
ictness that society will be able to use them on an ever-wider scale as objec 
tivized instruments of the central planned management of the economy's develop- 
ment. This could gradually free central management of using various indicators 
characterized by strong subjectivism (in setting their values, in their being not 
comprehensive, in their effects on the controlled object, etc.), whereby it is 
possible to circumvent or ignore their mandatory nature, with all the negative 
consequences for society. This will increase also the scope and proportion of 


optimal decisions. 
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BOLO frase i the quantity and quality of the work pertormed, to re- 


sme rding ¢ the final results of the work pertormed. 
| tho stdes al thi blem in their unity is of exceptional economic, 
bitieal ft Ptance, because it is a condition for introducing quali- 


tat ' inves in the met ind terms of asserting the principles of democra- 
| is will permit a gradual changeover from the 
redominanatiy institutional, concept of the workers" participation in 


t, tv its predominantly interest concept later on. 


whe bst Tlie principal substantive tasks ot the political economy of social- 

ism and terizing the practical contributions that their solution can be 

lust not overlook the problem of international socialist 

, integration and of external economic relations in general. Here again 

it fj weoessary to seek new creative solutions. The basis of such solutions must 

Inquest a (vy be the laterpretation of the role of external economic relations 

red mntiv ff t fewpoint of their function in achieving savings of social 

ord tlie nterpretation of economic integration as the continuation and 
wit ft re tf intenstiication into international relations. This is 

how % Process Of economic integration is interpreted in the materials of the 

ot nyres ind trom this interpretation followed the specific direc- 





, 
tion ro pertecting the mechanism of integration, including also the harmoniza- 
tio t ru re t the economic mechanisns. 


mechanisms that act in 


a is p ible to narmonize only the economic ft 

Che dir 1 ot integration, i.e., against autarchy. Therefore the central 
) itio s to increase the responsibility of the enterprises 
r thel ictivityv and tor their presence in the markets of the 


het blast countries. Aibeit a partial one, this is an essential question 
mee ot the assoctations and enterprises. The answer 


2 © MD. ” tne inde pe ide! 
thi ie nN reguires that ‘it be considered already now in pr.ctice, as Com- 
rade Yu. V. And pov pointed this. out recently. 
t j jous it the present, predominantly macroeconomic, approaches to in- 
t iti have %o be oplemented also by the solution of the microeconomic 
esti ; the ime way as international scientific and technical cooperation 


St he mented | in innovative environment in the individual socialist 


94 t wi ah to leave unutilized that part oO} neir results 


hich i rate human labor of the highest skill that is in shortest supply. 


tre time wnen practice approached economic science with the demand 


t t latter write something on this or that topic, and the text then served 


, 
wale . st ‘ as “a 4 e 








Bi 


ts a ‘thevretical introduction to a report « t ing il ubstanti- 
ited proposal r measures that did not have much to do with the r lts of 

fentatic cognition. with the changeover of our economy t levelopment of the 
intensive type, such attitudes toward scientific work necessarily had to dis- 
ippeatr 


The task of economic science is to seek increasingly new solutions to new prob- 


lems, through the application of new approaches derived from a new conception 
and interpretation of the most general economic laws, from a conception corre- 
sponding to the new and higher level of our knowledge of socialist economic re- 


lations. Thus the point is not merely to write something, but to write what 
will inspire the organs of econom ¢ practice to solutions that these organs 
themselves would have been unable to work out without the results obtained by 
the political economy of socialism, and without their application to the indi- 
vidual areas of economic policy. 


Practice will not be able to leave such outputs of economic science go unno- 
ticed, because they will challenge practice intellectually, provoking debates 
and disputes, until finally, as a result of these disputes, the outputs will 
enter the economic subconscious. These are scientific outputs that represent 
the highest given level in the cognition of objective reality and cannot wait 
with their conclusions until this or that problem ceases to be controversial 
and has only one generally recognized solution. The greatest contributions to 
practice are usually the initially most controversial solutions that are 
based on still fresh offshoots of new intellectual approaches and on a scien- 
titic, critical analysis of the existing practical solutions. Economic science 
that gives society outputs of this type will best serve the truth, and hence 


aiso the party. 


1014 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


TRADE UNION ORGANIZATIONS FLEXING MUSCLE 
Prague PRACE in Czech 27 Jan 83 p 1 


{Text Although the plant committees of the ROH [Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement) have considerable jurisdiction in the legal labor relations, they 
have been lax in exercising it. According to Article 22 of the 4th Trade 
Union Conyress Resolution, the ROH plant committee can recommend that 
orvanizational managers who violate the labor codes have their bonuses 
withheld, receive a reprimand or even that they be recalled from their 


functloa. 


ts of a study conducted by trade union organizations during the 

indicate that many of the managers do violate the labor codes. 
ever the reasons tor violations (most frequently lack of familiarity 
with the codes), the number of punitive measures recommended by the ROH 
plant committees does not correspond to the number of violations of the 
labor code. However, there are places where the unionists consistently 


take action against such practices. 


The plant committee of Chemlon in Humenne recommended to the general manager 
that the bonuses of two of his deputies be cut for nonfulfillment of 
contractual obligations toward the collective. 

Similarly, the ROH plant committee in Vihorlat, plant Michalovce, caused 
that that the bonus of the deputy director for technology be reduced. 
Further, the ROH plant committee conference recommended fines for those 
managers who are not fulfilling their obligations arising from collective 


cont rac C a) 


On the basis of a recommendation by the ROH plant committee in Lesni zavod 
(Forest enterprise! in Svidnik, which has been concentrating on matters of 
safety and health conditions in their work, the plant economist had to 
forge part of his bonus for not eliminating the shortcomings determined 
during a public inspection on work safety. 


lwo foremen in the Lokomotivni Depo in Breclav had their bonuses reduced 


for similar violations. 








- 


Several manayvers, the plant economist, production manager, chief of the fire, 
and emplovee safety, and health department, the plant mechanization 
speclalist, shitt leaders and production foremen, received reprimands, 


again based on the KOH plant committee initiative, for nonfulfillment of 
contractual obligations. 


But still, we continue to encounter lack of respect for the legal jurisdic- 
tion of the ROH plant committees by the enterprise management. A deputy 
director of Zdravoprojekt |Health Project] had to "pay for it" when he was 
given a reprimand for improperly introduciag a bonus system in the organi- 
zation. Deputy Director of the Hygiena a Epidemiologie Institute in Prague 
10 had to torgo his annual bonus because he jeopardized the employee wages 
in his organization. The initiative for the punitive measure came trom the 
XOH plant committee even though it assisted the director in the solution 

of work problems during the entire period in question. 


CSO: 2400/148 











CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


LACR OF MERI] PAY, INCENTIVES AFTER 2 YEARS OF MEASURES DECRIED 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 18 Jan 83 p 1 
peda ts ri al] 


(Text ] Methods of compensation play an important role in influencing the 
process of national economic development. The principles of compensation 
kecordiny lo merit applies under socialism. This means that the relationship 
betwee igher compensation and the results of a specific activity is deter- 
mined oy the amount, quality and social significance of the work performed. 
The effectiveness of compensation is to a great extent dependent on the 
proper implementation of the above relationship. The more objective the 

link between compensation and the results of work, the more effective is the 
functioning of economic incentives. If, however, the level of compensation 
is set by criteria other than economic interest, its effectiveness declines. 


Ihis is why the merit principles is so strongly emphasized in the Set of 
Measures ior Improving the Planned Management System of the National Economy. 
In the regulations that have been in effect since 1 January 1981, it is 


directly stated: “A fundamental turnaround in the stimulative effect of 

wages is to be achieved by means of the thorough implementation of the merit 
principle in such a wav that the public and economic position of every employee 
becomes tully dependent on his contribution to society. Economic incentives 


lust be linked with economic responsibility and penalties. The proportional 
development of wages and public labor productivity is to be assured by means 
of the sharp ditterentiation of wages according to merit. 


\s gaye , ~ the Set of Measures attaches crucial importance 

to tne !inking of economic incentives for organizations and individuals to 
their work and managerial performance. In comparison with previous practices, 
his amounts to a radical change in approach and attitudes toward management, 
primarily in the practical implementation of wage policy. 


-- 


This means implementing in the compensation structure more substantial 
ditterentiation corresponding to actual social contributions, the assurance 
if the closest possible link between the development of wages and national 
income tormation along with public Labor productivity, and the strengthening 


of the incentive function of wages oriented toward the criticial aspects 


Of economic ef Ticieneyv. 

















rie biip setae if if ‘ . j t ise’ and Ve* prin. lpatos ici ee’ uviit 4 J i ‘ nt ! i.dgii:a (’S 


e regulation - Wage development, both ain techoique be T peeve ball, wage 
fescurees and in their Gistributton. The greatest percent age T waipe 
fescurces ts dependent on adjusted values added. The remainder of wage 


maYadie is tiled to aggregate indicators of economic eltticien 


An Vigan iZation whieh works well has the real possibilits of ancreasing peanned 


wage resources, while poor performance will result in a reduction in the re- 
Sources availabie to it. Besides the standard contributions to the economii 
incentive fund, they may obtain resources in excess of the pian DY speeding 
up the innovation process, tntroducing the production of Cechnically sopnisti- 
ated products, first-quality products, etc. Less advanced organizations 
which produce technologically obsolete products or goods of the third-quality 
ate gor ire Severely constrained in their Wage resources, the same is irue 
in the case of low-quality products in the sense that a penalty representing 
ie damages caused by these products is deducted in tull from economic per- 
lowmance Tigures. 
ihe basic approach, then, rests on the principle that he who fulfills his 
Personal assignments well should be economically and morally rewarded according 
to merit. On the contrary, he who lags behind at work must reckon with 


consequences that will aitect the amount of his paycheck. 


Atter 2 years ot validity of the Set of Measures, it may be stated ttat positive 
results may definitely be noted in the implementation ot the socialist princi- 
ple of compensation in tirms and in economic production units [HJ], but that 

we cannot be satistied with personal compensation in the above context. Un- 
fortunately, the tormer unhealthy practice of the leveling of wages and com- 
pensation may be noted, without regard to the results and the quality of work. 


The introduction ot order and proper differentiation into the compensation 
structure is clearly the most sensitive mandate of the Set of Measures, and 
is undoubtedly a matter of much conflict. For this reason, the average 
managerial worker approaches its resolution ambivalently and inconsistentiy. 
the problem does not lie in paying a better wage tor meticulous, high-quality 
work, but in explaining to the laggard that his work is not worth the wages 
he haus been receiving tor it. This arises from the tact that the principle 
tt socialist economi incentives is often understood simplisticaliy, solely 
iS an opportunity tor increasing wages, while forgetting about the less often 
cited aspect of material penalties in instances when the value of the work 
performed does not correspond to an objective standard, expressed in the final 


inalvysis as higher wages. 


in discussions organized by RUDE PRAVO with workers and managerial emplovees, 
we have heard more than a few examples of a correct understanding of economic 
incentives, of proper relationships between the amount, quality and social 
Signiticance of work, on the one hand, and higher compensation, on the other. 
In such enterprises, production personnel are satistied because the levels 
set tor their compensation shows them that their efforts in contributing to 
the increased effectiveness and quality of all work are being noticed and are 
valued. However, such examples so far have appeared only in the actual 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ENERGY PROBLEMS ViikWED IN TERMS OF COST OF ENERCY 
Prague FINANCE A UVER in Czech No 11, 1982 pp 732-740 


{Article ong Vladimir Siba: “Some Aspects of the Energy Problem, Particu- 
7} 


larly in Terms ot Energy Cost j 


(Text, Table 1 shows the trend in the primary energy resources used in the 
CSS dur the recent period 1). in comparison with the previous in terms of 
enersy usumption relatively economical year, their increase amounted to 

3.0 Mt op [megatons of standard tuel]) in 1980 and was the highest during the 
period surveyed. While the primary energy resources used in our country in- 


creased 4.0 percent during the 1977-1980 period, that is 1.5 percent annually 
on the average, they increased 3 percent in 1980 in comparison with 1979. 


Tab l. 
in Mtmp (1 Memp#29., 30 76.1013) 
1977 1978 1979 19380 
Primary enerey resources used in 
the CSSR (meygatons ot standard fuel) 98.4 101 .0 99.9 102.9 


Although the indicator of primary energy divided by the number of inhabitants 
does not represent average energy consumption per capita because an overwhelming 


majority of energy resources is consumed with varying efficiency in manufactur- 
ing, this indicator nevertheless gives an approximate, conditional idea about 
energy con-umption in the economy. Table 2 lists per capita consumption of 
primary ener’y resources in our country as well as in some foreign countries. 
fable 2. Primary energy resources used in tmp per capita 

1974 1977 1978 1979 1980 
CSSR 6.0 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.7 
USSR 4.7 
USA 11.2 
FRG 6.9 


Great brita: 


Japan 3.6 














lacwloe, Cancard Comsumption of primary enervy per unit © op} roaguction is not 


amit ir at Indic at in Varvinyg amounts) MOWeEVeT, SILCe we G Not KNOW 

eTe’ Tp?’ Rouption in sanulacturing in other economies, nothing else can be done 
for an international comparison. Despite the qualified nature of methouol ogical 
and currency comparability trom the standpoint of the amount oO! energy produced, 
eXCessive energy consumptton in our economy stands out. (See Taple 3). In 
Cems of net production in relation to energy Consumption, erficiency of our 


wotion is substantialiv lower than in other economies with essentially 
simiiar and comparable production and consumption conditions. 
jadDic 3. Primary energy consumption in i97¢ 1) 
in tmp per $1,000 of national income 


Css 3.4 
FRG 1.6 
Bei, i 2.9 
Great Britain 2.3 


a4) according to research material A 02-125-107-01, the stage of the "Variant 
Of Development of the Energy Sector up to Year 2000 with more Effective Use ot 
Resources, Vower Research Institute, December 1951 


Czechoslovak energy consumption continues to be considerably high indeed. In 
comparison with the preceding year, it again increased in 1980, although t’ 
consumption of primary energy resources remained below the planned level, and 
nsumption of primary energy actually was 5.3 percent below the original plan. 
This was not achieved by additional economy measures in fuel and energy con- 
sumption, but resulted mainly from the nonfulfiilment of the original state 


production plan for some energy-intensive products. 


lable 4 illustrates the structure of primary energy resources according to the 
manner in which they were obtained. The share of domestic natural resources-- 
essentially coal--in the structure of primary energy resources further declined 
during tne period surveved, while the share of imported refined fuels--cruce 


Oil and natural ygas--increased. 





Structure in Percentage 1980/197 
197i 1980 growth rate 
Energy trom domestic nitural resources 68.5 67.0 102.2 
Excess oi direct energy imports over 
direct energy exports 31.6 33.3 110.0 
Increase in fuel supplies -0.1 -O.3 -224.0 
Primary energy used in the CSSR i00.0U 100.0 104.6 


a) 


In accordance with it the structure of primary energy resources by type in terms 
of energy efficiency registere’ favorable, thought not substantial development 











mits GUr1IN, Ciie period sUrVEYeG (See lable Dje Refined fuels in the 
mt tor only approximately 50 percent of their share in some econonm- 


— 4 untries. 


This itself increases our coasumption of energy- 


meme raliliss TeSOUrCces. 


Sab] 
Fue a cuctuyr Oi enerpey production 
CSSR CSSR FRG CSSR 
i977 1979 1979 1980 
Solid * eta 65.9 63.2 27.7 62.0 
Liquid tuels 26.4 26./ 51.0 26.3 
sad Se’OUS us’ ] 5.5 8.1 16.0 8.9 
Othe rs lan 2.0 a. 2.8 
w smaller the energy losses in the use of energy resources, the greater the 
citect produced by them. The energy losses in the power-generating processes 


in ind power industry, that is in the mining, preparation and refining 

of tuels, and in conversions into thermal and electric energy are ascertained, 
However, the energy losses in so-called "final" energy 

in the consumption on appliances outside fuel-energy 

Our estimates 


the I Ue 
“ and reported . 
COl that 1 >» 

processes are not reported and therefore can only be estimated. 


recore 


uuaption, 


tt losses of energy resources and of their effective consumption are shown in 
Tab le 
iddD 
in Mtmp 
1977 1980 1980/1977 
Primary and secondary energy resources 
used in the CSSR (including deficits) 98.58 103.2 104.6 
tnervy losses in its use (estimate) - 57.6 - 60.4 104.9 
includ: energy losses in power- 
generating processes - 35.0 - 3%./7 
energy losses in consumption 

ippliances (estimate) - 22.6 - 23.7 

Erteclav enereY consumption (estimate) 41.2 42.8 103.9 


of energy losses depends upon the technical equipment used, on 
The losses are 


The maygnitude 


technolory, but also on the type structure of energy resources. 
usually greater when solid fuels are used than when fluid and gaseous fuels 


it on heat and electricity production in 


demonstrate 


, . 
JTC USeu. ict US 








in percentages 


1977 1980 

natio of: soiid tuels in heat production 67.7 62.4 

Energy losse in heat pr »duction 27.3 «0.4 
Ratio of solid tuels in electricity pro- 

duction 85.3 19.2 

bknergy losses in electricity produc tion 69.5 65.5 


primary and secondary energy resources were used in our national economy 


in the manner indicated in Table 8. 





iabi > 
1977 1980 
(Mtmp) Structure (Mtmp ) Structure 
(Percentage) (Percentage ) 

Primary energy resources used 

in the CSSR 98.4 60.2 102.9 60.5 
secondary energy resources used 

in the CSSK 1.4 0.8 1.9 ) | 
Lnergy derived from refining of fuels 

and conversions of energy 64.7 39 6 66.9 9.3 
Deficits [bilancni rozdilv] - 1.0 - 0.6 - 1.6 - 0.9 
Total fuel and energy inputs 

into the econom 4] 163.5 100.0 170.1 100.0 
LONSUmMpCion 
Fuel and energy consumption in 

manufacturing 142.0 86.9 147.0 86.4 
including: 

power generating processes 99.7 61.0 103.6 60.9 
Nonproductive fuel and energy 

consumption 21.5 13.1 y Pp 13.6 
Total fuel and energy consumption 163.5 100 .0 170.1] 100.0 








4 » wird é ne ple ani " percent of 
a4 r , , re a: ° aa msumpt n manu- 
; t tie Va! ue el roduct nm, the rmation OF the 
i le’ mption in menuractu ny art material con- 
Ls T tie if i Che ial y Ls 1 Oreer C be mie Lo state 
im eneryy consu “i turing, wiich is the 
ru rE © Juni, le I ¢ able to compare 1 
t amCutile sii #@doUte « lenc,y of Its use, 
it ; i ; et fie Ol ene: ysuInAption in manufacturing by the 
th : , , slues, ene? CoOnSulplivon 1i anufacturing must be prope rly 
4 t i t if y CONsul mn in manutacturing must be ex- 
’ : , ly a ; it also econonr nits, that is, in terms of 
with. the use im method which is employed for 
thie 4, , duct and total consumption in manufacturing. 
) i anufactu mn economic terms, we have used 
Cra t t waCaavnal labor mecessary for providing energy 
; lod yl aetii i, reliably retiect operating, 
r nc adit xpenditure the expanded reproduction of 
he reproduct ior ts are the sum of production 
, ver industry’ en «CCunulation for the reproduction 
i t. include the actual import prices ot imported fuels 
slue. idvantaye of reproduction costs is that 
relations in monetary term, and are not complicated 
4», and problem of redistribution of values. 
' re reliable criterion than prices even in those in- 
ect the socia! bitur the national labor on 
ile ft nu.t discharge a Oiner Tunctions. For examp le : 
. t i] ure in Girect rat t it ,uality, the costs of mining 
md it el in a 8; iftic lceatior re not directly depen- 
mt on wlitv and are usually higher, when the coal is of inferior quality. 
ordiny to the conditions of sale, and in case of energy, for 
a . it i } : C amount consumed, and 50 on. 
Li renua@lionds adv! nm ovbdtaininy ene4re ver, rapidly 
, ot thie ic reas n the world prices of fuels 
; ait rt oan thi reasing operating and investment expenditures 
. mst duction nergy (for example, on production of electricity) 
: t uels whose Geposiats, insofar as they were ol 
C Ce ‘ , ac ' sible, ave be i senti ally Ge; leted and the 
ver ’ tinue in the constantly deteriorating mining, geological 
inc | i I Ci 0% I the caloric value f the coal, it otner 








in Kcs/tmp 


1977 19s 1980/1977 

oal trom North Boiemian Srown Coal 

Mines ‘ SHD) 263.70 328.278 124. } 
Coal trom Brown Coal Mines and 

Sriquette Plants (HDB) 289.02 255.20 68&. 3 
Coal trom Coal and Lignite Mines (ULB) 959.98 7580.24 132.2 
Coal trom Kladno Mines (KD) 646.99 788.69 121.9 
imported natural yas 640.53 690.28 159.0 
Heavy true! oil made trom imported 

crude oi] 494.07 67/.60 137.1] 
One tmp of various ftvels, however, does not represent an identical use value. 


For example: when natural gas is used for production of thermal energy, the 
energy losses and the cost tor the consumer are smaller than when solid fuels 
are used (there are noexpenditures, tor example, on the removal of ashes, on 
reduction ot sulfurous pollutants and so on). On the basis of the preiiminary 
research */ the tollowing relation is used: if the use value of one tmp of 
eguals 100, then the use value of one tmp of natural gas equals 190. 

e 10 lists fuels according to the reproduction costs of a comparable unit 
ot use Value of various fuels used in the power plants in 1980. 


lable lf 


Kes (Percentage of the cheapest 
fuel) 

{, coal from HDB 255.20 100.0 
li. Coal trom SHD 328.28 128.6 
ill. Imported natural gas 468.57 183.6 
IV. Heavy fuel 011 made from the 

imported crude oi1 550.89 215.9 
V. coal from ULB 780.24 305./ 
Vi. Coal from KD 788.69 309 .0 


These costs and particularly the production costs of coal are average (for the 
entire concern). Within this average, the cost of extracting coal from indi- 
vidual shafts and individual deposits considerably vary. When calculating the 
advantages of replacing one type of coal for power plants by another, the 
maximum costs of extracting coal from the worst deposits are decisive. Particu- 
larly in long-term prospects there is enough room tor achieving the best possi- 
ble structure of energy resources, which are interchangeable in the long run, 
from the standpoint of minimization of cost of energy in terms of national 


labor. 











Pabac 1 ws Che Crend in energy consumption in manulacturing in both physical 


4 J ¢ Pe or Monet airy) unit a) 
i dv -- 
1977 1980 1980/1977 
Bnet 2 sumption in manutacturing 
k (mp 141,073 146,973 103.3 
million Kes 94,810.0 97 118,586.4 125.0 
Average reproductioa cost per tmp 
of ener consumption in manufacturing 
(Kes) 067.50 506 . 56 120.8 


a) Mie resultiny national economic balance of intersectoria] relations for 1977 


Values energy consumption in manufacturing at effective producer prices at 

Kes lol,J/1.3 million. In this study, energy consumption in manufacturing ia 
1977 i ippraised at actual reproduction costs Kcs 94.81 trillion or 6.2 percent 
elow the above tigure. The reproduction costs FOB customer exceed the prices 
of most solid tuels, gases and heat in the period surveyed. On the other hand, 
they ar * the prices ot liquid fuels and electricity. 

abic lf illustrates the crend in energy consupption in manufacturing according 
tv t es Of ene resources. 


padle Le. ‘tructure of energy consumption in manufacturing in Percentage 
In physical units In economic units 
(J) (Kes) 


1977 1980 1977 1980 


ylid fuel 44.7 41. 27.0 24.6 
Ligu fue ] 31.7 32.1] 22.9 26.3 
Isevus tuel 3.6 9.6 11.4 14.6 
He at 10.1 kissd 15.6 oe 
lectricit 4.9 5.1 20.1 18.8 


in physical units, energy consumption in manufacturing increased 3.5 percent 
trom 1977 to 1980 with an average yearly increase of 1.2 percent, but increased 
percent in 1980 over the 1979 level. However, the average costs of national 
labor per tmp ot energy consumption in manufacturing increased muci, more 
rapidly--2U0.5 percent--during this period. As an economic quantity, energy 
consumption in manufacturing is the product of multiplication of these two fac- 
tors and their trends. lt increased 25.0 percent during the 1977-1980 period 


or /./ percent annually on the average. 


Such rapidly increasing energy consumption in manufacturing as part of overall 
consumption in manufacturing adversely affected the growth of the national in- 
come. 7 oroduced national income at current prices increased 15.7 percent 
during the 1977-1950 period or on the average 5 percent annually. Every per- 
centage increase in the produced national income required a 1.6 percent increase 


in energy consumption in manufacturing. The ratio between energy consumption 








aliu! t is 2 New Values procucecs Cele riorated. aiile ener, consumption 
snus ac le wort i Acs producec national incom in the value ct nes 4. 38 
n yi7y, t rat declined to F. is in 1950. If energy consumption in 
wstiulacturins tor t pdentucal volume national product were iower, that is, 
if juctil evre more efficient aad less energy intensive, the produced 
nat Nai UN vtw could Nave deen greater. 
Mere ip it ner; [lene : CORUM Musure the area of energy consuuption 
re c elke i > losse im the use Of fue ls), meeting som needs o! the 
living standard (for example, individual motorism) and the need of raw materials 
tor petrochemical production require imports ot retined tuels (crude oil, 
natural n,as and nuclear fuel elements). in order to pay for the same amount of 
crude o1! and natural yas as we imported in 1973, we had to export approxinately 
three times as much yoods in 1980. imports of refined fuels (and of ali raw 
mate ri.ai visch we do not have) is tor our economy economically demanding not 
onl “Cause the increases in world prices, but also because our products 
ind services are not always of the world standard in regard to technical pro- 
Bressl wess and quality. Moreover, as our high consumption in manufacturing 
indicates, our products are demanding both in terms of materials and energy 


and tetch rather low export prices per kilogram oi weignt. 
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Financing of direct 
xports of commodities manufactured in our country, of course, 
nee between the produced and usable national income.” 


ot energy signiiicantiy reduces the usable national in- 


julrements for the accumulation fund. These rapidly in- 


values earmarked for accumulation in the fuel-power industry cannot be 


other productions and raising the living standard. In 


used tor increasing 

addition to the production of liquid fuels, uranium industry and factory power 
plants, water heating and air heating plants (teplarny a vytopny), the fuel- 
power industry participated 6.2 percent in the output oi state enterprise 
sphere ot the national economy in 1980, but accounted for 15.5 percent of the 
average value of capital assets at current prices in this area. Moreover, the 
requirements of the fuel-power industry for the means of production continue to 
increase rapidly. In the same vear of 1980, for example, the above segment of 
the (uel-power industry accounted for 25.7 percent of expenditures on expansion 
investment projects in the enterprise sphere. 

The state budget substantially subsidizes these investments. In 1980 alone, 
investment subsidies to this industry accounted for 43.3 percent of all invest- 
ment subsidies from the state budget to the centrally managed state economic 
organizations. 

On the other aand, the increasing aational labor costs of domestic energy pro- 
duction point the deterioration of qualitative indicators of management o: 
the fuel-power industry and of its economic inputs and outputs. The fuel and 
eneryy deliveries in physical units (J) by the above sector of the fuel-power 
industry increased ».3 percent during the 1977-1980 period. However, this 
increase in tuel and energy deliveries necessitated a substantially greater in- 
crease in the means ot production and production factors. In this industry, 

the proper operating costs (at comparative prices) increased 18.5 percent and 
the means of production 24.6 percent. Returns on tie means of production in the 
above segment of the fuel-power industry declined, at comparative prices, from 


_* @ 
ly // . 


8.580 in 


o 4.40 in 1980 that is precisely to 50 percent. 








feunol eacuren CGesipued to solve the ene oe, problem Must be devised in physi- 
cal unit not onl in order lo keep consumption within the planned fue l-energy 
balance, but also in order to determine all important impacts of energy manage- 


mnt on the uational economy as a whole. 


| 5 +, Tree? . 
it 4 > spe ralsave. 


~-f{ Vptibige the enerypy acqulring processes daha Structure o! energy resources 


in order to minimize Che national labor cost of energy; 


--to Make energy Consumption in manufacturing more effective by production of 
new Valu ind earning more foreign exchange through commodity exports. 


jhis is tar trom saying that the amount and increase in all costs of domestic 


energy production have been caused exclusively by the deteriorating objective 
conditions, worse mining- technical and location conditions, and worse quality 
of mined val. ihe reserves, that is the ways of eliminating objectively 


unnecessary costs and of making necessary expenditures more effective lie 


particularly in: 


tf that method of development, preparation of and actual mining 


“the Cc’ « of 


se ‘) investments and operating costs at the minimun; 


designing the output capacities of power plants, heat plants and gas works 
in such @ way as to make most eftective use of them and to eliminate unnecessary 
inVestmeit expenditures and operating costs for the operator; 

the minimazation of investment expenditures and optimization of returns on 
Chen in designing the carrying out of investment projects; 
-reducing energy losses in the processes of refining, conversion and distri- 


Dution Of energy; 


‘ater attention to the quality and necessary structure of fuel and energy 


tion of the means of production and particularly of 


. > * > > 
mo re peoiene Ued L\Zai 


mining equipment md installed power plant outputs; 


‘more econom.cal use of materials and energy, for example, by reducing mcterial 
by landslides, and in reducing energy and lubricant consumption 


AVS SCs= 4 iu4se Gd » 


in excavators and technological units; 
reducing ilabcr tumover, particularly in coal mines; 
-more etfective utilization of working cime. 


The kev to the solution of the energy problem is in more effective energy con- 
sumption manufacturing resulting in greater net production and greater 
effect in commodity exports. This calls tor: 


foreign-exchange 











trie implementation o! scientific and tecimical achieve Tents > 


moting, in Che structure of production programs, the expansion of eftective 
aid dt ss energy-intensive preducts to the detriment of less effective products; 


=i roving the quaiity and technical stancard of our products; 
- 3 suUCitiy’ male rial iv ts o! our production in } articul il. 
The mobilization of the above reserves calls ior adequate measures in tie area 


ot management which can improve and permanently secure better management. This 
involves strengthening of economic elements in the management o! the economy. 


In the tirst place, it is necessary to strengthen the long-term nature of plan- 
Ning. the tundamental structural problems in the annual and 5-year plans are 
redetermined by the given structure ot Che means of production, investment 
projects already in progress, interstate agreements, structure of worker 


Gualification and sv on. 


The improvement of planned management in securing a balance between needs and 
resources will necessitate the elimination of shortcomings resulting from the 
economically stronger position of suppliers and launching a struggle against 
the narrow scope of supply as well as against unnecessary production. 
strengthening the target-oriented principle of planning to the detriment of the 
resources principle is also of fundamental importance in the power industry. 
Cie goal ot planning of a tuel-energy balance is not a unilateral maximization 
of energy resources (which may be occasionally squandered so that there will 


ilwavs be a deficit), but conservation of energy and most effective use of 


enetrsy consumed in final production. Also, in energy policy the principle 
ot maximum satistaction of needs with minimum resources must be reflected in the 


minimization of energy losses in energy-generating processes and in "final" 
eneresy consumption by appliances. 


It will be necessary to underline the importance of calculations of the national 
nom advantageousness of various alternative solutions as the basis of de- 
cisions. It will, tor example, be necessary to systematically and consistently 
ompare, trom the standpoint of national economic advantageousness, investments 
for exXpans on of the fuel-energy industry with investments necessitated by the 
measures designed to conserve energy and particularly with investments in the 
development of effective productions which can substantiaily reduce energy 


Consumption in manultacturing. 


the same time, it will be necessary to emphasize the climate of moral and 
tinancial incentives, that ts the climate of pressure (cconomic compulsion, 
ponsibility, sanctions) and appeal (financial incentives, bonuses) and its 
impact of economic effectiveness. It will be correct in this context to apply 
several principles of the "Set of Measures for Improving the Planned Management 


System of the National Economy after 1980" in the fuel-energy industry as well. 


[Ie will al be correct in the fuel-energy industry: 
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must also 


9 —r 
saWeert 


‘ ‘ iat Wwhal >» + 4 or the nati ai ef 
‘ unit; 
‘ nomic results according to the criteria whi pertain to 
bs e Mid lin; ortcomings. Moreover, evaluations must be done not 
is ! miiance with the lan indicators, but also on the basis 
wit conomic results achieved previously by the organiziition 
ct al adav Orpanizations in Liiles country and abroad; 
‘ Lieve ¢ organizations o! the responsibility for tinancing 
ent, and to link their tinancial incentives also to the 
: it if iital assets and of means of production; 
Osidies trom the state budget only in very exceptional instances 
j elv tor the tvp ; investment projects specified in advance. 
ts « t immed development must be financed by the economic 
i fire their own resources and/or bank credits; 
.~ 8 se lad und:; should not be redistributed (with the exception 
red ition ne ituted by the different natural conditions in the coal 
" id t solution of che euergy problem is the increase 
edo, of the entire national economy. The fundamental solution thus 
Liiilmnt of tasks assigned by the 16th CPCZ Congress which 
linpa mind roduct quality, at tne implementation of scientific- 
, at the intensification and higher efficiency of the 
i t ‘ . 
FCOTNOTES 
ve eo at ‘ C tae pera »d atter the comp re hensive fre vision ft whole- 
’ ‘ r words a period in which the prices are essentially com 
net Pficaet is alfected by equipment and technology also in 
n I wala ot boilers usualiy works in the opposite direction. 
¥ ne illy correct to evaluate energy consumption in manufac- 
, rimary energy resources in relation to the national income 
ee the author's article: ‘Notes on Some Methodological 
| ia ind Planning of the Fuel-Energy Industry,” FINANCE A UVER, 
‘ 
t if i On rued at ix lov1iICceE ioted in material 
\ ind Comparison of Production and Total Social Costs ot! 
Fuel 1985,"" VUEPE [Institute for Research and Development 
ery and Distributors] July 1978. 











toureign trade deticit in 1980 (according to the statistical data) rr 
d the produced national income by Kes 3.2 billion at current prices. 


included in the financ ial 


‘Late economic organizations 
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eh: "The Developtent ot Plant Production Has 


{ the ceatral committees of both the CPCZ and CPS 
mal economy was tultilling and securing the 

of the CPCZ in the first 2 years of the Seventh 
loth Party Congress to determine the intentions 


already know the tasks and limits planned tor the 


rating them for implementation. What tasks for 


production does the plan pres< ribe tor the third 


in and what are the main objectives? 


tion development over animal production is the 


ear, the plan requires an increase in gross agri- 


percent, of which plant production is required to 


limai pt rdduction 0.4 percent 


i production of cereals. This is related to the 
‘Ss to increase selt-sufticiency in grain 
In comparison with the last year's output, this 
increase 8 percent. The production plan remains 
cure this cereal production primarily requires 


est areas bv 2? percent (17,200 hectares). The area 


for this tall is to be 6,000 hectares larger than 
quires the areas tor spring barley and grain corn 
The most effective seed grains for spring cereals 


lent mounts. 


K | t roduction 1s secure a suftictent amount otf good- 





every enterprise without detriment to amount of 


als and industrial plants. Ihis is the only way 
lationship of the plant and animal productions 
levelop plant production ahead of schedule. we 

ig better use of permanent grassy areas by heavily 


1 | rrof nmagows, DY « Apart iing the PrOWINR 
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’ 
ARAB LEAGUE AGRICULTURAL DELEGATION ENDS VISIT 
AUO31320 Budapest NEPS ‘ABADSAC in Hungarian 2 Feb &3 p 4 
[Unattributed report: "Visit by An Arab League Delegation" ] 
Text within the tramework of cooperation between the agricultural organi- 


zatior. of the Arab League and TESCO [a foreign trade enterprise], avricultural 
ywecretaries of state and deputy ministers of 10 Arab countries visited our 
country from 25 January to 1 February. During their visit, they acquainted 
themselves with results of water and soil management, agriculture and the 
aumber of avyricultural experts in our country. They studied cooperation among 
the state, cooperative and private sectors and methods of state macromanagement. 
The delecation’s members expressed the conviction that, following their visit, 
cooperation will further develop between their countries and Hungary, par- 
ticularly in the area of water management, soil amelioration operations and 

on the basis of our participation in agricultural development programs. We 
could considerably contribute to the development of agricultural vocational 
training. Thev suggested that Hungarian experts should acquaint themselves 
better with the Arab countries’ specific conditions, which would create fur- 
ther opportunities for participation in their development programs. 


The Arab League agricultural delegation concluded its official program of 


ictivities on Tuesday. 


CSO: 2500/150 














POLAND 


INFLATION, BUDGETARY DEFICITS, MONETARY PROBLEMS DESCRI?ED 


intlationary Curve, Budgetary Deticit 


ho 


IE WARSZAWY in Polish 18 Jan 83 pp 1, 


> 
- 
- 
> 


Article by T.8. (own intormation): “An Avalanche of Wages Without Means of 
Expression; tae Intlationary Curve Rises; 150-Billion-Zloty Budget Deficit; 
How to Suppress Inflation?"; date or place not indicated. / 


Text in the last quarter of last year we were deluged with money. Ot 
cout it was not bestowed on all of us, nor equally but it is a tact that 
Jucers of paper currency worked in exceptionally high gear during that 


} 


riod of time. Especially in December, enterprises surged with wage increases, 
leth and even Il5th salaries, special awards and bonuses. 


Whoever possesses an economic imagination--because now it is not even knowledge 

pleased with this unusual generosity, and at any rate not the way 

that ware a.creases and money in general should please. This stream of 

ddditional wages torecast nothing other than the rise oi inflation to a vet 

higher level. 

Apart trom increased wages, it was impossible to detect an adequate increase 

in production and hence also in the supply of goods in the marketplace. in 
situation therefore, rumors concerning the next price increases in the 


resent vear are not ordinary gossip but the result of logical and very 

lirect re. ning. 

his state ot aftairs was contirmed bv Stanislaw Nieckarz, minister of finance, 
sho together with Zygmunt Lakomiec, minister of internal trade and services 


and Kazimierz Rusinek, vice-president of the Central Statistical Bureau /GUS/, 


participated in a conference with the state's press spokesman on 17 January 


nister Nieckarz described the financial state of the nation as very difficult; 
ver, in nis opinion, the threat of a total breakdown in the financial 

svstem has already been averted. This untavorable state is the consequence-- 

in the opinion of Minister Nieckarz--not so much, nor only of foreign 
indebtedness but primarily of the unfavorable state of the economy. Last vear 
the constantly struggling economy encountered an unparalleled avalanche of 
salaries lacking expression in goods, as well as labor productivity to which it 
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° f estrict ‘ eview NA AVE l Kr i f 
it oe ‘me ignatortie to the ocial contract tir ing 
rt! ' Jithdrawing their support unilaterally. erefore, the 
‘ ‘ t the coordinating committee for our workers wil ire t porari 
road tre ed that all signatoris« t the social contr t must 
ik f their obligations on a priority basts. Similar difticulties 
r RODNA CRUDA [THE NATIVE SOIL], the radio station and a.1 other 
in , . providing information to Slovenians who live abroad. Ac othe 
CelTIing we ear ome proposals for the partial settlement of the financial 
iff cleies, which is an urgent prerequisite tor normal activity. The work- 
r the elves may be able to contribute some money by means of their clubs 
mm ion r it might be better to make an arrangement with the ted- 


irate mmittee for workers abroad for contributions trom the 
t nion. These possibilities and, especially, means to achieve 
ermanent solution will be treated in the tramework of the working group 


mr Sie mittee tor information. 
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